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FRIDAY FEBRUARY 28, 1862. 



INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

1862. 

The Council beg to announce that the Guar- 
antee Deed is now lying at the Society's House 
for signature, and they will be much obliged if 
those gentlemen who have given in their names 
as Guarantors, as well as others interested in 
the Exhibition, will make it convenient to call 
there and attach their signatures to the Docu- 
ment. Signatures for sums amounting in the 
aggregate to £446,500, have been attached to 
the Deed. 

WEEKLY PROGRESS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Now that Her Majesty's Commissioners are in 
possession of the building, the arrangements for 
the reception and disposal of goods are those 
which occupy most attention, and the advance- 
ment of the building itself, or rather of that por- 
tion of it which remains unfinished, is not so 
much heeded. From the eastern dome all the 
external scaffolding has been removed, and the 
huge erection stands out, with its entire outline, 
in relief against the sky ; the glazing of it is not 
quite completed. Internally, Mr. Orace has com- 
menced the decoration of it, but the forest of 
scaffold prevents the progress of the work from 
being observed from below. He has in the mean- 
while completed his task in the eastern half of 
the nave and in the two southern transepts 
above the gallery line. The ribs of the eastern 
portion of the nave bear at the tops the names 
of the different parts of the United Kingdom, 
and of the colonies and dependencies ; those of 
the south-eastern transept the names of the 
principal manufacturing towns in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. 

The western annexe presents at present an 
appearance of some confusion ; the steam-pipes 
are being laid and the shafting erected for the 
machinery. The eastern annexe also is back- 
ward, as might have been expected from the late 
date at which it was commenced. There is no 
doubt that these buildings will be ready very 
shortly, but in the meanwhile the storing of 
goods, which are beginning to come into the 
building, is a matter of some difficulty. Exhi- 
bitors, however, are warned that this must not 
be allowed to form an excuse for delay in the 
transmission of their goods ; everything that is 
sent Her Majesty's Commissioners will find room 
for, and the 81st of March is positively fixed as 
the last day on which goods can be received. 



The arrangements for the disposal of the large 
ornamental objects in the nave are now complete. 
Just opposite the eastern dais, looking up the 
nave, is a handsome obelisk, exhibited by the 
Cheesewring Granite Company, after the design 
of Mr. John Bell. Then, proceeding westward 
along the nave, will be found trophies of furni- 
ture ; of woollen stuffs, from Mr. Titus Salt, and 
linen fabrics from Belfast ; Whitworth and Arm- 
strong guns; two large organs, one by Messrs. 
Foster and Andrews, of Hull, and one by Messrs. 
Walker ; also trophies of pottery from Messrs. 
Kerr, of Worcester, and Messrs. Copeland, from 
the Potteries. Further on are trophies of 
jewellery and plate from Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, and Messrs. Elkington, and a trophy of 
furs from Messrs. Nicholay, of Oxford-street. 
A very beautiful obelisk of grey granite, with 
ornaments in gold, thirty feet highland sent by 
the Ross of Mull Granite Company, will form a 
striking object near the centre of the building. 
In the great passage fifty feet wide, which 
runs transversely across the building from the 
central entrance, will be other objects distin- 
guished for decoration and superiority of ar- 
rangement, the whole interspersed with pieces of 
sculpture, vases, &c. The south-eastern tran- 
sept will contain two trophies of steel, one by 
Messrs. Bessemer, and one by Messrs. Naylor and 
Vickers, of Sheffield, besides a large collection of 
ornamental iron -work from the Coalbrookdale 
Company, and a beautiful screen, manufactured 
by Mr. Sludmore, of Coventry, and ultimately 
to be erected in Hereford Cathedral. 

The number of fountains is not so great as in 
1851. One by Messrs. Minton, in Majolica 
ware, 36 feet in diameter, will be erected under 
the western dome, and another from France 
under the eastern. A small one will probably 
be placed about Mr. Bell's obelisk, but besides 
these, Her Majesty's Commissioners have no in- 
formation that space for others will be required. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that Her 
Majesty's Commissioners have taken the requi- 
site measures for concentrating all authority and 
responsibility in one individual, and have ap- 
pointed Mr. Sandford as sole manager and se- 
cretary. 



COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
DISTRICTS NORTH AND SOUTH OF 
HYDE-PARK. 

The following Report, made by the Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arts in December last, 
was laid before the Right Hon. Wm. Cowper, 
M.P., First Commissioner of Works. This 
report was not published pending the considera- 
tion of the various plans proposed :— 

Considering the connexion of the Society of Arts with 
the International Exhibition of 1862, and the Society's 
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interest in the permanent buildings for future exhibi- 
tions, the Council are of opinion that it is the duty and 
interest of the Society to aid in obtaining a provisional 
road across Hyde-park to the Exhibition buildings during 
the year 1862, and they have appointed an Executive 
Committee to carry the object into effect. 

The Committee having met, have agreed to the follow- 
ing report : — 

1. The Chief Commissioner of Works having announced 
that the permission of the Crown had been obtained to 
make a road either across Kensington-gardens or Hyde- 
park, in order to bring the populous districts north and 
south into communication with one another, the most 
important stage in the business has been accomplished, 
and the Committee feel assured that their proposal will 
therefore meet with the support of the Commissioner. 

2. The cost of making the road, the determination 
where and of what character the road should be, the set- 
tlement of who is to pay for it and how, are subjects which 
will require much consideration and occupy much time 
before they can be satisfactorily arranged ; and it seems 
hopeless to expect that the matter can be concluded in all 
its details so as to enable a road to be made in time for 
the Exhibition. 

3. But there is an urgent necessity for some road during 
the period of the Exhibition, and the Committee address 
themselves simply to showing how a feasible temporary 
measure may be adopted. 

4. All the various projects which have been suggested 
for crossing Hyde Park agree in the importance of not 
interfering with the ride in Rotten-row. The Committee 
therefore propose that the existing roads should be used, 
and a short tunnel should be made immediately under 
Rotten-row. Any expenditure on this work will therefore 
be so much in aid of any future road. 

5. It is proposed to make use of the existing car- 
riage road from Victoria-gate in the Bayswater-road to 
the Magazine ; to use the present drive over the bridge ; 
to pass through the proposed short tunnel under Rotten- 
row, and to come out at a temporary gate opposite the 
Exhibition-road. If it should be necessary, which may 
be doubtful, to widen the existing road, the cost would 
not be great, and it could be easily done. The plan 
adopted with the very crowded traffic at London-bridge, 
of having policemen to direct certain vehicles in a given 
direction, would meet all the emergencies in the present 
case. Public vehicles might be kept to the western side 
of the road. By a little modification of the railing on the 
Serpentine-bridge a separate track might be given to the 
riders. The only disturbance to existing interests would 
be the temporary introduction of public vehicles over a 
Bmall portion of the existing drives in the park, and it 
cannot be doubted that what Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to tolerate for public convenience before 
Buckingham Palace, would be patiently endured in Hyde- 
park during the year of the Exhibition. 

6. The Committee will enter into communication with 
the several public bodies from which assistance may rea- 
sonably be expected. Considering that the State has 
made no contribution to the expenses of the Exhibition, 
which will benefit the Public Revenue, it does not seem to 
be unreasonable that the Treasury should make a mo- 
derate outlay for a purpose which, although of metro- 
politan and local convenience, has a national bearing. 
The works here proposed are estimated to cost about 
£5,500. But if an objection should be raised to provide 
the whole, then the Treasury might be asked for a 
portion. Application might also be made to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, to the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, and to the Commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1862, to the parishes locally interested, and to 
the public at large, and it would not seem to be a hopeless 
enterprise to raise the necessary amount. 

Dec. 24th, 1861. 

Mr. Cowper intends to ask Parliament for a 
small estimate to make a temporary road, which 



will use the existing roads, entering at Victoria- 
gate, Bayswater, crossing the Serpentine, and 
coming out at Queen's -gate, Kensington, and so 
avoiding all tannels. 

The object which the Society's Committee had 
in view will thus be virtually accomplished, 
namely, the making a temporary road for the 
purposes of the Exhibition. What should be 
done to provide a permanent road will be left 
for future consideration. 



THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

The general committee of the Memorial Fund met on 
Friday last, the 21st inst., at the Mansion-house, the Right 
Hon. William Cubitt, Lord Mayor, in the chair. 

The Lord Mayor said that in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed at the last meeting, a letter had been for- 
warded to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, to as- 
certain her feelings in regard to the memorial to the late 
illustrious Prince, and he had received a reply to that 
letter through Lieut. -General the Hon. C. Grey. The 
reply ran as follows : — 

«« Osborne, Feb. 19, 1862. 

" My Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving and 
of submitting to the Queen your lordship's letter of the 
18th instant, communicating the proceedings which have 
taken place with a view to the erection of a national me- 
morial monument to the much lamented Prince Consort. 

«« The Queen feels grateful from the bottom of her heart 
for the universal sympathy which has been expressed for 
her in her deep affliction. But it is still more soothing 
to her feelings to know that the noble character— the 
truly princely nature — of him whose loss has bowed her 
to the earth with a sense of desolation and misery that 
every day, alas ! serves only to increase— is appreciated 
by the countiy ; that the benefits he has been instrumental 
in conferring on the nation— the good he has brought about 
since he first came amongst us, to effect which he may be 
truly said alone to have lived— are understood and acknow- 



The Queen is also much touched by the feeling which 
has led the promoters of the movement for erecting a na- 
tional monument to the Prince to leave the nature ot that 
monument to her decision. It is a subject on which there 
must be necessarily much difference of opinion. Many, in- 
fluenced doubtless by the belief that there was nothing 
which the Prince himself had so deeply and constantly at 
heart as the promotion of whatever might tend to the ad- 
vantage of the community at large or any portion of it, 
have thought that the most appropriate monument to his 
memory would be to commemorate his name with some 
great work that should have that end in view, and the 
Queen cannot but be gratified by this proof of a just ap- 
preciation of his character. 

" But it would probably be difficult to procure anything 
like agreement as to the nature of the institution which 
should thus bear his honoured name, and it would be inex- 
pressibly painful to the Queen were any controversy to 
arise on such a subject. 

" It would be also more in accordance with her own 
feelings, and she believes with those of the country in 
general, that the monument should be more directly per- 
sonal to its object— should be, in fact, more than what is 
commonly indicated by the word. Even so r it is probable 
that opinions may differ as to the character that would be 
most appropriate for such a monument. 

•' But the Queen is confident that the same good feeling 
which has led to the reference of the subject tor her deci- 
sion will lead to a cordial acquiescence in it, to the cheer- 
ful abandonment of individual views, and to an unanimous 
working together to effect the object all have at heart. 

" After giving the subject her best consideration, her 
Majesty has come to the conclusion that nothing would be 
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more appropriate, provided it is on a scale of sufficient 
grandeur, than an obelisk be to elected in Hyde-park on 
the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, or on some spot 
immediately contiguous to it; nor would any proposal 
that could be made be more gratifying to the Queen 
personally, for she can never forget that the Prince him- 
self had highly approved of the idea of a memorial of this 
character being raised on the same spot in remembrance of 
the Great Exhibition. 

" There would also be this advantage in a monument 
of this nature, that several of the highest artists of the 
day might take part in its execution, for there would be 
room enough at its base for various groups of statuary, each 
of which might be entrusted to a different artist. 

" In the selection of the artists to be employed, in the 
choice of a design, and in the consideration of the details 
of execution, the Queen would wish to obtain the best 
advice, and she would therefore desire to call to her assist- 
ance a small committee, consisting of persons in whom she 
could feel satisfied that the country would repose entire 
confidence. 

" I have written by her Majesty's commands to those 
whose assistance she thus desires to obtain, and will lose 
no tima, as soon as I have received their answers, in com- 
municating their names to your lordship. 
" 1 have the honour to be, 

" Your lordship's very faithful servant, 
(Signed) « C. GREY." 

Sir Edmund Antbobus, Bart., then moved, " That the 
Committee desire to express their deep gratification that 
the measures which they have taken for raising a national 
monument to the memory of the late illustrious Prince 
Consort have been honoured by the approval of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen." 

The motion was seconded by Mr. T. Baring, M.P., and 
earned unanimously. 

Mr. Gregson, M.P., moved, "That a sub-committee 
be appointed hereafter to co-operate with the Committee 
to be named by the Queen, in carrying out more fully her 
Majesty's wishes in the choice of a design, its execution, 
and the selection of the artist to be employed." 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Winkworth, and 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Alderman and Colonel Wilson then moved, " That 
the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey, with a request that they may 
be laid before her Majesty the Queen." 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Russell Gurney, 
Q.C., and also carried unanimously. 

Accompanying the above letter, a second letter was also 
received. It is published with her Majesty's permission : — 

" Osborne, Feb. 19, 1862. 

" My Lord, — The Queen wishes me to add a few words 
to the answer to your letter, which you will receive with 
this, expressive in a more especial manner of her Majesty's 
personal wishes. 

" She is aware that she could not witli any propriety 
contribute, as a wife, to a monument to her husband ; but 
she is also the Sovereign of this great empire, and, as such, 
she cannot but think she may be allowed to join with the 
nation in the expression of a nation's gratitude to one to 
whom it owes so much. 

" Who has a dearer interest than the Queen in the well- 
being and the happiness of the people ? And if it has 
pleased God to make her reign so far happy and prosperous, 
to whom, under Divine Providence, is this so much owing, 
as to her beloved husband— in all matters of doubt or dif- 
ficulty her wise counsel, her unfailing guide and support ? 

" No one can know, as the Queen knows, how his every 
thought was devoted to the country — how his only aim 
was to improve the condition of the people, and to pro- 
mote their best interests. Indeed, his untiring exertions 
in furtherance of these objects tended, in all probability, to 
shorten his precious life. 

" Surely, then, it will not be out of place that, following 



the movement of her people, the Queen should be allowed 
to consider how she may best take part with them in 
doing honour to her beloved Prince, so that the proposed 
monument may be recorded to future ages as reared by the 
Queen and people of a grateful country to the memory of 
its benefactor. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Your Lordship's most obedient 

" and faithful servant, 

"C. GREY. 
" The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c." 

A second meeting took place on Wednesday last, the 
26th inst., when the Lord Mayor read the subjoined 
letter from General Grey : — 

" Buckingham Palace, Feb. 25. 
" My Lord, — I have received the Queen's commands to 
inform your lordship that her Majesty has been pleased to 
name the Earls of Derby and Clarendon, and Sir Charlea 
Eastlake, to form a committee to advise her Majesty oft 
the subjects refened to in my communication of the 19th 
instant, and to add that it will give her Majesty much 
satisfaction if your lordship will also consent to act on that 
committee. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" C. GREY. 

" To the Right Hon. William Cubitt." 

The Bishop of London moved a resolution to the effect 
that the Committee had much satisfaction in acquiescing 
in her Majesty's wishes. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Tite, M.P., who* 
remarked that the wish of the Queen was a command^ 
and that he felt assured the small committee her Majesty 
had been pleased to name would ensure the respect and 
confidence of the whole country. 

The motion was then put and carried with complete 
unanimity. 

The attention of the committee was then called to the 
propriety of rescinding a resolution passed at their last 
meeting suggesting the appointment, at a future day, of a 
sub-committee to co-operate with the committee named 
by the Queen in carrying out her Majesty's wishes.. 
One of the reasons assigned for abstaining from appoint- 
ing such a sub-committee was that the necessity for 
it had been removed by the consideration that three of 
the four noblemen and gentlemen whom the Queen had 
called to her assistance were already members of the 
general committee appointed at the public meeting held 
in the Egyptian-hall of the Mansion house. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Bodkin, seconded by Mr. 
S. Morley, the resolution in question was accordingly 
rescinded. 

A resolution was also passed on the motion of Mr. Mof- 
fatt, M.P., seconded by Sir R. Murchison, authorising 
the treasurer and trustees to advance from time to time 
out of the fund raised by the committee such sums of 
money as may be required by the committee of advice 
nominated by the Queen to enable them to carry out her 
Majesty's wishes. 



ELEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING. 
Wednesday, Feb. 26th, 1862. 

The Eleventh Ordinary Meeting of the One 
Hundred and Eighth Session was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 26th inst., His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Brand, James f Bedford-hill, Balham, Sur- 

1 rey, S. 
Crace, John Dibblee 14, Wigmore- street, W. 
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Crosley, Sir Chas. D 6, Kensington-garden- ter.,W. 

Davis, Samuel Swerford-park,Enstone,Oxon. 

Dean, Albert A «. 8, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 

C 63 and 64, Cannon-st. West, 
Devas, Thomas -J E.C, and Mount Ararat, 

( Wimbledon, S.W. 

t^ k«~ rn^ a f South Sea House, Thread- 

Dowlmg, Thomas J needle-street, E.C. 

Eagle, George C. 137, Upper Thames-st., E.C. 

Eaton , Kichard Nott ingh am . 

Edwards, Samuel Manor-park, Streatham, S, 

Gay, David 74, Cheapside, E.C. 

Harry, Wm. Dyer 19,Gutter-la., Cheapside, E.C. 

Hill, Frederick Helston, Cornwall. 

Jones, Ja, PatteshaU { 11 *S^?&'" d 

1-W.Wfllhm {°SirS£S2£ftuSSL 

Leyd, Ernest 2, Finch-lane, E.C. 

Linnington, A. H 58, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Maw, Charles 11, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 

Orde, Sir John Powlett, \ Kilmory-house, Lock Gilp 

Bart , J Head, N.B. 

Palmer, Ebenezer 18, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

C 5, Martin's-lane, Cannon-st., 

Pattison, Henry John ...-] E.C, and 18, Boundary- 

I road, St. John's-wd., N.W. 

Phillips, Major-Gen. Sir") Senior United Service Club, 

Travel j S.W. 

Sewell, John 26, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 

Skilbeck, John 202, Upper Thames-st., E.C. 

Thompson, Edward {^2"^'. ^ ^' lih ^' 

Westfield, Thomas Clark j 91 » <*j* T ^wrtree^B ; C. f 
' \ andAshenore-house,Keston. 

The following candidates were balloted for and 
duly elected members of the Society : — 



Trollope, Kobt. Leonard , 
Turner, Archibald .., 



f 



Ashworth, Edmund 

Barber, Charles 

Bonnewell, Wm. Henry. 
Brearey, Plummer T. .. 

Brooks, Robert, M.P. .. 



Browne, Edward ... 
Buckley, Nathaniel 

Bullock, W 

•Capper, C 

Cocks, James 



Foster, Wm. Watson 



Gunn, Alex. Hamilton.. 

Horsey, Thomas 

Hyde, John 

Lloyd, Sampson S 

Mason, Hugh 

Moore, H. W 



Norton, Fletcher C 

Payne, James Jabez 

Penny, George 

Percy, John Thomas ... 

Kate, Lachlan M 

Ridgway, Rev. Jas., M.A. 
Roberts. Chas. William... 

Rosenthal, Ludwig 

Smith, William 

Spence, James 

Styles, Thomas 

Sugden, S 



Egerton-hall, near Bolton. 

36, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

76, Smithfield, E.C. 

20, Aldermanbury, E.C. 

St. Peter's-chambers, Corn- 
hill, E.C, and Woodcate- 
park, Epsom. 

Oak-hill, Surbiton, S.W. 

Ashton-under-line. 

11, Paternoster-row, E.C 

9, Mincing-lane, E.C 

25, Cornhill, E.C. 

157, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 
and Felling's Works, New- 
castle- on-Tyne. 
] 79, Lombard-street, E.C, and 
I 21, Water- street, Liverpool. 

13, Billiter-square, E.C 

7, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 
Bank, Birmingham. 
Ashton- under- line. 
3, Billiter-square, E.C 

fl, Albany-terrace, Regent's- 
park, N.W. 
54, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
( 5, Queen-street-place, Upper 
{ Thames- street, E.C 

26, Great Tower-street, E.C. 
21, Upper Grosvenor-st., W. 
29, Oakley-square, N.W. 
17,St.Paul's Churchyard,E.C 

14, Mincing-lane, E.C 
9, Mincing- lane, E.C 

f 77 and 78, St. Paul's Church- 
l yard, E.C. 

148, Upper Thames-st,, E.C. 

12 and 16, Aldermanbury,E.C. 



15, Parliament-street, S.W. 
63, Aldermanbury, E.C., and 
Bow Bridge India Rubber 
Works, Leicester, 
v^-iw/i n ftne t OT ,i f 29, Mark-lane, E.C, and 3. 

Veillard, Constant | Foulis4er.,Brompton,S.W. 

Whitmore, Charles S. ... 57, Rutland-gate, S.W. 

Wier, A. M 28, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 

Wood, James 89, West Smithfield, E.C. 

The Secretary called attention to some draw- 
ings said to be the finished designs by Raffael 
himself for the fresco paintings in the Farnese- 
palace, and representing Galatea drawn in a car 
by Tritons ; illustrations of portions of the 
Fable of the Loves of Cupid and Psyche ; Cupid 
Pleading before Jupiter in the Assembly of the 
Gods ; the Marriage of Cupid and Psyche, &c, 
exhibited by Charles Frederick Jenkins, Esq. 

The Paper read was — 

ON THE ART OF CONSTRUCTING TURKISH 
BATHS, AND THEIR ECONOMY AS A MEANS 
OF CLEANLINESS. 

By David Urquhart. 

The subject to which I have the privilege of inviting 
your attention this evening, is neither a construction of 
art, nor a principle of nature ; it is neither a social insti- 
tution, nor a pathological operation ; it is neither a do- 
mestic convenience, nor a religious observance ; it is 
neither a means of sobriety, nor an economy of food ; it 
is neither a psychological adaptation to relieve the over- 
strained brain, nor a gymnastic device to strengthen the 
body. It is none of these as exclusive of the others, for it 
combines them all. 

It is a habit of which I have to speak. A habit is only 
spoken of when unknown : it is, therefore, a habit to be 
introduced. From this habit, these benefits flow — benefits 
all already possessed in some degree, the novelty consist- 
ing only in degree — a habit which, by rendering us more 
cleanly, will give us greater strength of muscle, greater 
power of digestion, greater immunity from disease, greater 
facilities in recovering health, a longer term of life, a 
greater contentment in life, more equanimity of mind, a 
less desire for foreign stimulants, whether physical or 
mental, which will bring with it a larger share of self- 
respect, and diminish those causes of disrespect to which 
we may be exposed from others. 

This habit, if new, is no invention. It is no innovation, 
as being the discoveiy of some one. It is as old as the 
human race. It has ruled in all climes ; it has belonged 
to every grade of human culture, or human destitution. 
It has prevailed long ago in these very islands, to whose 
inhabitants it has now to be presented as something claim- 
ing their study and deserving their adoption. We must 
not, however, disguise from ourselves the arduous nature 
of the enterprise. The introduction of a habit, judged of 
by human experience, must be far more difficult than the 
conquest of an empire. Religions may be introduced, con- 
stitutions inplanted ; but the engrafting of the familiar 
practices of one people on the stock of another, by the 
rarity of its occurrence in the history of man, must evi- 
dently be attended by next to insurmountable difficulties. 
We have arrived at a stage peculiarly adapted for calm 
and fruitful investigation ; the subject is neither strange 
as new, nor uninteresting as familiar. It is but the first 
uncertain steps of experiment, that have doubtingly as 
yet been made. There is enough to show that it may 
command public adoption, and yet enough to show that it 
is exposed to public reprobation. We are no longer at 
the point when, speaking as in the air, it has to be said, 
such and such is a Turkish bath — the words so uttered 
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appealing to no sense, touching on no practice, and evoking 
no chain of familiar incidents. The obstacle and danger 
proceed from the impressions derived from false expe- 
rience. Persons go to the so-called baths spread over 
the country, and, with only rare exceptions, come away 
thinking they understand, and saying they have been to 
a Turkish bath. The experiment would have been profit- 
ably made only, if they said, " I now know what a Turk- 
ish bath is not." At least, it can now be said to them, 
" It is neither a cellar with a furnace, nor a row of hospital 
beds. Do not imagine that in entering and passing through 
rooms strangely fitted up, in London and provincial dwel- 
ling-houses, you any more experience the sensation of a 
Roman or a Turk, than you behold the majestic Thermae 
of the one people, or the Hammam of the other." 

Time must be invested in every enterprise which he is 
destined to consecrate. Time, if put to profit, is experi- 
ment, and experiment that is profitable means failure. 
Failure has ever signalised the strides towards perfection. 
You have commenced your experiments, they are so 
excessively encouraging that they have been entire 
failures. It now depends on the public temperament 
alone whether this shall pass off as an ephemeral delu- 
sion, or remain as an increase of the good things that 
fortune showers down, and a diminution of the pains and 
penalties attached to the larger number of our fellow- 
creatures, too lowly for her smiles to reach. 

This nation at this moment presents the spectacle 
either of a prey furnished to unscrupulous empyrics, or of 
a public judgment adapting itself to admit a great con- 
viction. But it is by the effort to discard the spurious 
imitation that the public judgment will have disciplined and 
qualified itself to admit and to accept the new conception. 

When on other occasions you have met or may meet 
in this place, the inducement is the acquisition of know- 
ledge. The order in which the spheres revolve, the pro- 
cesses by which the various arts of life are carried on, how 
some man has added an additional dose of sand to bricks, 
or extended the limits of the chamber in which combus- 
tion is effected. This evening that to which you will 
listen concerns yourselves. The knowledge to be ac- 
quired is how a man may do for himself in reference to 
matters concerning him in the most vital manner, and 
which he has absolutely hitherto committed to others. 
Each has, therefore, not something to learn in regard to 
what others have done, but something to acquire as a 
possession for himself — a possession which, from my own 
experience, I can state, and in this I am confirmed by 
many, that if it were to be calculated in money, I would 
not exchange for any sum that could be set down, if con- 
sidered as entering into the superfluities of existence. 

Nor is it only what a man may do for himself, but, if so 
minded, the well being of others becomes a part of his 
own by his desire to promote it, and here is an opportunity 
of effecting much at little cost. The effect upon the 
domestic condition of the working classes, of the habit 
which prevails among the similar order of the Turkish 
population, would require, as a parallel in relief, that some 
ten millions were remitted in the yearly taxes, or an 
equivalent subscribed by individual charity. I do not 
mean to say that the benefit to be derived from this habit 
would be of no more value to them than that number of 
millions a year, but that, by promoting this habit among the 
working classes, each may contribute more to the public 
well-being, and therefore to the public fortune, than any 
amount of private sacrifice for other objects would effect. 
The first public address I ever delivered on this subject 
was in 1847, to a body of working-men in the borough I 
then represented in Parliament. When I had concluded, 
a medical man, who was in the chair, said, " You are 
poor men, and every penny is to you of value. Yet I 
will tell you, without the slightest hesitation, that had a 
fifty pound note been put in each of your pockets, the 
value to you and to your families would not be equal to 
what you have received to night, if you only have sense 
enough to put it to profit." 



Whilst danger menaces the very inception of the 
scheme in the West, it is exposed to extinction in the East. 
Among remarkable things, perhaps there is none more so 
than the losing of discoveries. We have had in this 
island of ours, 2,000 years ago, the enjoyment of this 
benefit and luxury. You are now assembled to learn 
something in regard to this matter, which has neither 
been heard of nor dreamt of during these long years. In 
the meantime, in those lands, where the Romans equally 
had sway, those happy habits of social and domestic life 
have been preserved by men destitute of philosophic ten- 
dencies. Turkey, which offers to you the bath to-day, 
will have it no longer in two generations. I myself have 
seen, in one country, the extinction of it. My first 
acquaintance with it was in Greece. Greece knows it no 
longer. That polished Greece — that accumulation of 
small and fervid existencies — where the imagination of 
man burnt most brightly, when engaged in its struggle 
with the Turks, and, under the imitation of the West, 
dropped their bath. To-day, at Constantinople, the 
young Turks, imitating Europe, abstain from going to 
the bath ; and the last time I visited that capital the only 
bath in which I found the old usages maintained was in a 
small nook of the Dardanelles. What we are doing now 
in England may prevent its loss in the East. A series of 
articles in the Medical Gazette of Constantinople, wherein, 
for the first time, type has been used in reference to the 
bath , has been prompted by what we have been doing in 
England. If the thing itself be of any value, it is worth 
having, not only because of its worth, but because other- 
wise it will be lost to future generations. We have had 
the ruins of the Romans —we have had the classical 
literature of our universities ; that has not sufficed to 
convey the thing to us. Dead knowledge will not give 
you the living thing. You cannot prepare a dinner out of 
the organic remains of extinct breeds of cattle ; no more 
can you get the habits which belonged to institutions, 
and the practices which are dependent upon those habits, 
by mere ink and paper. Even in familiar conversation 
familiar things find no part ; it i3 the exceptional which 
alone claims attention. To a far greater degree the rule 
holds in formal composition. Notwithstanding the habits of 
literary description among us, a future age would find it 
impossible to arrive at any exact perception of our mode 
of carrying through the most ordinary of the occupations 
of life. How much, then, is the difficulty increased of 
ascertaining, by wiitten records, what the practices are 
and were of those nations who have or had the bath, 
being or having been, all of them, the reverse of loqua- 
cious. We are, to this day, unable positively to say, 
what were the taxes in Rome. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that we should be absolutely destitute of data 
as to the origin among them of the bath, and nearly in the 
game condition as to the original process, and the modifi- 
cations in successive ages of the operation itself. It is, 
therefore, utterly impossible that any remains of Rome 
can enable us to-day to construct the thermae of Rome for 
the use of our people. And this is the reason why I make 
it a point that this ehall be called the " Turkish bath." 
That word irritates no doubt our self-love. Each man 
says, " Am I to be taught by barbarians ?" A man better 
than others is distinguished by the moderation of his self- 
esteem. But how can you constrain a man, when falsely 
confident in himself, to adopt a new thing unless you con- 
quer his pride ? The Turks have preserved the bath from 
ancient times ; they have also the habits and manners be- 
longing to it ; and, therefore, when you say " Turkish 
bath," you confess that you have to go to the Turks for it. 

We have, indeed, the living practice of the Turks, but 
were the bath to disappear from amongst them, what re- 
cord would remain to a future age ? Scarcely more than 
a wholly undidactic incident in the Arabian nights. Nor 
have our travellers, with all the desire to find pictures to 
transfer to their volumes, served us better. When my at- 
tention was first turned to the subject, and I commenced 
immediately to investigate, I took up successively every 
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work on the East, and the disappointment which followed 
set me on noting and recording the operation. With that 
description I will now begin. I will then proceed to the 
edifice, so as to connect the operations with the structure. I 
will then lay before you the steps which, under the influence 
of trifling incidents, I made towards the investigation of 
the action of heat, whence has arisen the present applica- 
tion of the bath to the cure of diseases, and then I shall 
indicate the new field opened in regard to science, both 
chemically and pathologically, in the distinction between 
transmitted and radiating calorics. The application of 
the whole will consist in showing that this best method of 
cleanliness is also the cheapest, and may easily be realised 
for the whole body of the people, either gratuitously or at 
a trifling cost. 

The bath, when first seen by the Turks, was a practice 
of their enemies, religious and political ; they were them- 
selves the filthiest of mortals ; they had even instituted 
Wfilth by laws and consecrated it by maxims. No sooner 
•did they see the bath than they adopted it ; made it a rule 
•of their society, a necessary adjunct to every settlement. 
Princes and Sultans endowed such institutions for the 
honour of their reign. 

In adopting they purified it from immorality and ex- 
cess, carrying the art of cleanliness to perfection ; they 
made themselves the most sober-minded of the nations of 
the earth. This arose from the simplicity of their cha- 
racter and the poverty of their tongue. They had no 
.fallacious term into which to convert it, and no precon- 
ceived ideas by which to explain it. Knowing they were 
•dirty, they became clean ; having common sense, they 
•did not rush on a new device, or set up either a " water 
•cure," or a joint-stock washing company, but carefully 
♦considered and prudently adopted what the experience of 
former ages presented to their hands. 

The operation consists first of the seasoning of the body ; 
second, of the manipulation of the muscles ; third, of the 
peeling of the epidermis ; fourth, of the soaping. There 
are three essential apartments : the great hall, or mustaby, 
open to the outer air ; the middle chamber, where the 
heat is moderate ; the inner hall, which is properly the 
thermaz. The first scene is acted in the middle chamber ; 
the next three in the inner chamber ; and the last in the 
outer hall. The time occupied is two hours ; the opera- 
tion is repeated once a week. 

On raising the curtain over the entrance to the street, 
you find yourself in a hall, circular, octagonal, or square, 
covered with a dome open in the centre : it may be one 
hundred feet in height. The Pantheon of Rome, relic of 
the baths of Agrippa, may be taken as the type. 
" Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime." 
This is the apodyterium, conclave, or spoliatorium of the 
Romans. In the middle stands a basin, the " sea" 
of the Jews, the piscinum of the Romans ; a fountain 
plays in the centre. Plants are trained over or around 
the fountain, and by it is placed the stall to supply 
coffee, pipes, or nargilles. All round there is a plat- 
form raised about three feet. You are conducted to 
an unoccupied couch to undress ; your clothes are folded, 
and deposited in a napkin, and tied up; you are ar- 
rayed in the bathing costume, three towels, two yards 
by one, soft and rough, with broad borders in blue or 
red of raw silk. This costume has an air of society, 
not of the laundry or wash-house. One is wrapped with 
an easy fold round the head, so as to form a high and 
peculiar turban ; the second is bound round the loins ; this 
is the ordinary costume of the attendants, and known in 
antiquity as 7repi foucc, prcecinctorium and subligaculum, 
which have been of difficult interpretation, as implying at 
once a belt and a clothing. The third is thrown over the 
shoulder. They are called peshtimal ; the proper name is 
futa, a word borrowed, as the stuff is, from Morocco. 
While you change your linen, two attendants hold a cloth 
before you. The strictest decency is observed, though the 
apartment is not cut up into boxes. There is nothing 
which more shocks an Eastern than our want of decorum, 



and I have known instances of servants assigning this as a 
reason for refusing to remain in Europe, or to come to it. 

Thus attired, you step down from the platform into 
wooden pattens (nal in Turkish, cob cob in Arabic), to keep 
you off the hot floors, and the dirty water running off by 
the entrances and passages ; two attendants take you, one 
by each arm above the elbow, walking behind and hold- 
ing you. The slamming doors are pushed open, and you 
enter the region of steam. 

Each person is preceded by a mattress and a cushion, 
which are removed the moment he has done with them, 
that they may not get damp. The apartment he now 
enters is low and small ; very little light is admitted ; 
sometimes, indeed, the day is excluded, and the small 
flicker of a lamp enables you to perceive indistinctly its 
form and occupants. The temperature is moderate, the 
moisture slight, the marble floor on both sides is raised 
about eighteen inches, the lower and centre part being the 
passage between the two halls. This is the " cold cham- 
ber" of the Turks, the Roman tepidarium. Against the 
wall your mattress and cushion are placed, the rest of the 
chamber being similarly occupied; the attendants now 
bring coffee and serve pipes. The object sought in this 
apartment is a natural and gentle flow of perspiration ; to 
this are adapted the subdued temperature and moisture ; 
for this the clothing is required and the coffee and pipe ; 
and, in addition, a delicate manipulation is undergone, 
which does not amount to shampooing ; the sombre air of 
the apartment calms the senses, and shuts out the external 
world.* 

During the subsequent part of the operation, you are 
either too busy or two abstracted for society ; the bath is 
essentially sociable, and this is a portion of it so appro- 
priated — this is the time and place where a stranger makes 
acquaintance with a town or village. Whilst so engaged, 
a boy kneels at your feet and chafes them, or behind your 
cushion, at times touching or tapping you on the neck, 
arm, or shoulder, in a manner which causes the perspira- 
tion to start. 

2nd Act.— You now take your turn for entering the 
inner chamber: there is in this point no respect for 
persons, f the bathman (the tellack of the Turks, the nekaes 
of the Arabs, the tractator of the Romans) has passed his 
hand under your bathing linen, and is satisfied that your 
skin is in a proper state. He then takes you by the arm 
as before, your feet are again pushed into the pattens, the 
slammingdoor of the inner region is pulled back, and you 
are ushered into the adytum, — a space such as the centre 
dome of a cathedral, filled — not with dull and heavy 
steam — but with gauzy and mottled vapour, through which 
the spectre-like inhabitants appear, by the light of tinted 
rays, which, from stars of stained glass in the vault, 
struggle to reach the pavement through the curling mists. 
The song, the not unfrequent shout, the clapping (not of 
hands, but sides),! the splashing of water and clank of 
brazen bowls, reveal the humour and occupation of the 
inmates, who, here divested of all covering save the scarf 
round the loins, with no distinction between bathers and 

* One of the luxuries of the Roman baths consisted in their 
brightness, the command of the prospect around, and in various 
strange contrivances. By one one of these, the bather, while 
swimming in warm water, could see the sea ; by another, the 
bathers within were seen magnified without. <k They were not 
content unless they were coloured as well as washed.' ' says 
Seneca, Epist. 87. 

Multus ubique dies radiis ubi culmina totis, 

Perforat, atque alio sol improbus uritur sestu. — Stat. 1. i. 

This excess of light in a bath savours of indecency. See 
Sueton. Apoll. lib. ,ii M epist. 2. It was not the early practice 
of Rome, nor certa inly of those from whom the Romans took 
the bath. " Our ancestors," says Seneca. " did not believe a - 
bath to be warm unless it was obscure." Redde Lupi nohfc 
tenebrosaque balnea Grilli. — Mart. i. 60. 

f The Roman expression, quasi locus in balneis, was equiva- 
lent to *' first come, first served." 

X The bathing men give signals for what they want by 
striking with the hand on the hollow of the side. 
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attendants, and with heads as bare as bodies and legs, are 
seen passing to and fro through the mist, or squatted or 
stretched out on the slabs, exhibiting the wildest contor- 
tions, or bending over one another, and appearing to in- 
flict and to endure torture. A stranger might be in doubt 
whether he beheld a foundry or Tartarus ; whether the 
Athenian gymnasia were restored, or he had entered some 
undetected vault of the Inquisition. That is the sudato- 
rium. The steam is raised by throwing water on the 
iloor,* and its clearness comes from the high and equal 
temperature of the air and walls. 

Under the dome there is an extensive platform of marble 
slabs : on this you get up ; the clothes are taken from your 
head and shoulders ; one is spread for you to lie on, the 
other is rolled for your head ; you lie down on your back ; 
the tellack (two, if the operation is properly performed) 
Icneels at your side, and bending over, gripes and presses 
your chest, arms, and legs, passing from part to part, like 
a bird shifting its place on a perch. He brings his whole 
•weight on you with a jerk, follows the line of muscle with 
anatomical thurab,f draws the open hand strongty over the 
surface, particularly round the shoulder, turning you half 
up in so doing ; stands with his feet on the thighs and on 
the chest, and slips down the ribs ; then up again three 
times ; and lastly, doubling your arms one after the other 
on the chest, pushes with both hands down, beginning at 
the elbow, and then, putting an arm under the back and 
applying his chest to your crossed elbows, rolls on you 
across till you crack. You are now turned on your face, 
and, in addition to the operation above described, he works 
his elbow round the edges of your shoulder-blade, and 
with the heel plies hard the angle of the neck ; he con- 
cludes by hauling the body half up by each arm succes- 
sively, while he stands with one foot on the opposite 
thigh.} You are then raised for a moment to a sitting 
posture, and a contortion given to the small of the back 
with the knee, and a jerk to the neck by the two hands 
holding the temples. 

3rd Act. — Round the sides there are cocks for hot and 
cold water over marble basins, a couple of feet in diam- 
eter, where you mix to the temperature you wish. You 
are now seated on a board on the floor at one of these 
fountains, with a copper cup§ to throw water over you 
Tvhen wanted. The tellack puts on the glove — it is of 
camel's hair, not the horrid things recently brought forth 
in England. He stands over you; you bend down to 
him, and he commences from the nape of the neck in 
long sweeps down the back till he has started the skin ; 
he coaxes it into rolls, keeping them in and up till 
within his hand they gather volume and length ; he then 
successively strikes and brushes them away, and they fall 
right and left as if spilt from a dish of macaroni. The 
dead matter which will accumulate in a week forms, when 
dry, a ball of the size of the fist. I once collected it, and 
had it dried — it is like a ball of chalk: this was the 
purpose for which the strigil was used. In our ignorance 
we have imagined it to be a horse-scraper to clear off the 
perspiration, or for other purposes equally absurd. || 

4th Act. — Hitherto soap has not touched the skin. By 
it, however strange it may appear to us,^f the operation 



* Let the air of all the rooms be neither particularly hot nor 
cold, hut of a proper temperature, and middling moist ; which 
will btf effected by plentifully pouring temperate water from 
the cistern, so that it may flow through every room, — Galen, 
" Therap. Meth." 1. x. 

f Pcrcurrit agili corpus arte tract atrix, 

Manumque doctum spargit omnibus membris. 

Mart. iit. 82. 
X " Et summum dominae femur exclamare coegit." 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. v. 422. 
§ These basins are the pelves of the Romans. 
|| The strigil was used after bathing, to remove iheperspira- 
tion. The hollow part was to hold oil to soften the skin, or to 
allow the scraped grease to run off. — Dennis, vol. ii. p. 426. 

V Whenever our writers touch on these matteTs, they fall 
into inevitable confusion, c. g. : — c ? In the baths of the East, 



would be spoiled. The alkali of the soap combining with 
the oily matter, the epidermis loses the consistency it 
must have to be detached by rolling. A large wooden 
bowl is now brought ; in it is a lump of soap, with a sort 
of powder-puff of liff* for lathering. Beginning by the 
head, the body is copiously soaped and washed twice, and 
part of the contents of the' bowl is left for you to complete 
the operation yourself. Then approaches an acolyte, 
with a pile of Hot folded futas on his head, he holding a 
dry cloth spread out in front. You rise, having detached 
the cloth from your waist, and holding it before you ; at 
that moment another attendant dashes on you a bowl of 
hot water. You drop your wet cloth ; the diy one is 
passed round your waist, another over your shoulders ; 
each arm is seized ; you are led to the middle chamber, 
and seated ; the shoulder cloth is taken off, another put 
on, the first over it ; another folded round the head ; 
your feet are already in the wooden pattens. You are 
wished health : you return the salute, rise, and are con- 
ducted by both arms to the outer hall. 

The platform round the hall is divided by low balus- 
trades into little compartments, where the couches of 
repose are arranged, so that while having the uninter- 
rupted view of all around, parties or families may be by 
themselves. This is the time and place for meals. The 
bather having reached this apartment is conducted to the 
edge of the platform, to which there is only one high step. 
You drop the wooden patten, and on the matting a towel 
is spread anticipating your foot-fall. The couch is in 
the form of a letter Mf spread out ; it takes less space 
than a chair. As you rest on it the weight is everywhere 
directly supported — every tendon, every muscle is relaxed ; 
the mattress fitting, as it were, to the skeleton ; there is a 
total inaction, and the body appears to be suspended. The 
attendants then re-appear, and, gliding like noiseless 
shadows, stand in a row before you. The coffee is poured 
out and presented, the pipe follows ; or, if so disposed, 
you may have sherbet or fruit ; the sweet or water melons 
are preferred and they come in piles of lumps large enough 
for a mouthful; or you may send and get kebobs on a 
skewer, and if inclined to make a positive meal at the 
bath, this is the time. 

The hall is open to the heavens, but nevertheless a boy 
with a fan of feathers, or napkin, drives the cool air upon 
you. The Turks have given up the cold immersion of 
the Romans, yet so much as this they have retained of it, 
and which realises the end the Romans had in view to 
prevent the breaking out of the perspiration ; but it is 
still a practice with the Turks to have cold water thrown 
upon the feet. The nails of the hands and feet are dex- 
terously pared with a sort of oblique chisel ; any callosities 
that remain on the feet are rubbed down ; during this 
time the linen is twice changed.J These operations do 

the bodies are cleaosed by small bags of camels' hair woven 
rough, or with a handful of the 6nc fibres of the Mckha palm- 
tree combed soft, and filled with fragrant saponaceous earths* 
which are rubbed on the skin, till the whole body is covered 
with froth. Similar means were employed in the baths of 
Greece, and the whole was afterwards cleansed off the skin by 
gold or silver strigil*" — »' Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece" J. A. St. John, vol. ii. p. 89. 

* Nut of the palm, and consequently hard and not fit to use 
on the person. 'I he Moors, though they do not use soap in 
the bath, always use their soft liff with their soft soap, which 
practice the Turks have imperfectly followed." 

f The duretum, introduced by Augustus at Rome. "On 
trouve alors des lits delicieux ; on s'y repose avec volupte, on 
y eprouve un calme et un bien-etre difficiles a exprimer. 
C'est une sorte de regeneration, dont le ciiarme est encore aug-- 
mente* par des boissons restaurantes, et surtout par un cafe 
exquis." — D'Ohsson, t. vii. p. 63. 

Galen (" Method. Therap." 1. x. c. 10,) says, «* Let then 
one of the servants throw over him a towel, and being placed 
upon a couch, let him be wiped with sponges, and then with 
soft napkins." Plow completely this is the Turkish plan, one 
familiar with the bath only will understand. Explanation would 
be tedious. 
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not interrupt the chafing of the soles, * and the gentle 
patting on the outside of the folds of linen which 1 have 
mentioned in the first stage. The body has come forth 
shining like alabaster, fragrant as the cistus, sleek as 
satin, and soft as velvet. The touch of the skin is electric. 
Buffon has a wonderful description of Adam's surprise 
and delight at the first touch of himself. It is the 
description of the human sense when the body is brought 
back to its purity. The body thus renewed, the spirit 
wanders abroad, and, reviewing its tenement, rejoices to 
find it clean and tranquil. There is an intoxication or 
dream that lifts you out of the flesh, and yet a sense of 
life and consciousness that spreads through every member. 
Each breastfui of air seems to pass, not to the heart, but 
to the brain, and to quench, not the pulsations of the one, 
but the fancies of the other. That exaltation which 
requires the slumber of the senses— that vividness of sense 
which drowns the visions of the spirit — are simultaneously 
engaged in calm and unspeakable luxury ; you condense 
the pleasures of many scenes, and enjoy in an hour the 
existence of years. 

But " this too will pass/'f The visions fade, the speed 
of the blood thickens, the breath of the pores is checked, 
the crispness of the skin returns, the fountains of strength 
are opened ; you seek again the world and its toils ; and 
those who experience these effects and vicissitudes for the 
first time exclaim, "I feel as if I could leap over the 
moon." Paying your pence according to the tariff: of your 
deserts, you walk forth a king. 

A writer in the " Library of Travel " says : — 
" Strange as it may appear, the Orientals, both men and 
women, are passionately fond of indulging in this formidable 
luxury ; and almost every European who has tried it speaks 
with much satisfaction of the result. When all is done, 
a soft and luxurious feeling spreads itself over your body ; 
every limb is light and free as air ; the marble-like smooth- 
ness of the skin is delightful ; and after all this pommell- 
ing, scrubbing, racking, parboiling, and perspiring, you feel 
more enjoyment than ever you felt before." 

This chief of luxuries is common, in a barbarous land 
and under a despotism, to every man, woman, and child ; 
to the poorest as to the richest, and to the richest no other- 
wise than to the poorest.^ But how is it paid for ? How 
can it be within the reach of the poor ? They pay ac- 
cording to their means. What each person [gives is put 
into a common stock ; the box is opened once a week, and 
the distribution of the contents is made according to a 
scale ; the master of the bath comes in for his share just 
like the rest. A person of distinction will give a pound 
or more; the common price that, at Constantinople, a 
tradesman would pay, was from tenpence to a shilling ; 
workmen, from twopence to threepence. In a village near 
Constantinople, where I spent some months, the charge for 



* If you desire to be awakened at a certain hour, you are 
not lugged by the shoulder or shouted at in the ear ; the soles 
of your feet are chafed, and you wake up gently, and with an 
agreeable sensation. This luxury is not confined to those who 
have attendants, few or many ; the street-porter is so 
awakened by his wife, or child, or brother, and he in turn 
renders the same service. The soles of the feet are exposed to 
a severity of service which no other muscles have to perform, 
and they require indulgent treatment, but with us they receive 
none. 

t Motto of the Vizir of Haroun el Raschid, when required by 
his masters to find one which should apply at once to happiness 
or adversity. 

X Volney once entered a Turkish bath, and, in horror and 
dismay, rushed out, and could never be induced to enter one 
again. Lord Londonderry was more submissive, and endured 
its tortures to the end ; but rejected the coffee, and pipes, and 
civilities then proffered. He has given us a detail of his sufferings, 
which appear to have been notional. Sir Gh Wilkinson, in his 
work on Thebes, cites them at length, and this is all that he 
deems it requisite to tell the strangers who arrive in Egypt on 
the subject of the hamanu 



men was a halfpenny,* for women three farthings. A 
poor person will lay down a few parahs to show that he 
has not more to give, and where the poor man is so treated 
he will give as much as he can. He will not, like the 
poor Roman, have access alone, but his cup of coffee, and 
a portion of the service like the rest.f Such habits are 
not to be established, though they may be destroyed, by 
laws. 

This I have observed, that wherever the bath is used it 
is not confined to any class of the community, as if it was 
felt to bo too good a thing to be denied to any. 

All these practices vary among the Moors. First, there 
is no bath linen. They go in naked. Then there is but 
one room, under which there is an oven, and a pot, open 
into the bath, is boiling on the fire below. There are no 
pattens— the floor burning hot — so boards aie used. At 
once the operation of shampooing commences. There is 
a dish of gazule, for the shampooer to rub his hands in. 
You are seated on the board, with the legs straight out ; 
the shampooer seats himself on the same board behind you, 
stretching out his legs. He then makes you close your 
fingers upon the toes of his feet, by which he gets a pur- 
chase, and, rubbing his hands in the gazule, commences 
upon the middle of the back with a sharp motion up and 
down, between beating and rubbing, his hands working in 
opposite directions. After rubbing in this way the back, 
he pulls the amis through his own and through each other, 
twisting you about in the most extraordinary manner, and 
drawing his fingers across the region of the diaphragm,, so 
as to make even a practised bather shriek. After rubbing 
in this way the skin, and stretching at the same time the 
joints of the upper body, he places himself at your feet, 
dealing with the legs in the like manner. ^ Then thrice 
taking each leg and lifting it up, he places his head under 
the calf, and raising himself, scrapes the leg with a rough 
brush, for his shaved head has the grain downwards. The 
operation concludes by his biting your heel. 

A great deal of learning has been expended upon the 
baths of the ancients, and a melancholy exhibition it is — 
so much acuteness and research, and so little or rather no 
profit. The details of these wonderful structures, the evi- 
dences of their usefulness, have prompted no prince, no 
people of Europe to imitate them, and so acquire honour for 
the one, health for the other. The writers, indeed, present 
not living practices, but cold and ill-assorted details, as 
men must do who profess to describe what they themselves 
do not comprehend. From what I have said, the identity 
of the Turkish bath with that of the Romans will be at 
once perceived, and the apparent discrepancies and dif- 
ferences explained. The apodyterium is the mustaby, or 
entrance hall ; after this comes the sweating apartment, 
subdivided by the difference of degrees. Then two opera- 
tions are performed, shampooing, and the clearing off of 
the epidermis. The Romans had in the tepidarium and 
the sudatorium distinct attendants for the two operations, 
the first shampooer receiving the appropriate name of 
tractator; the others, who used the strigil, which was 
equivalent to the glove, being called suppetones. The ap- 
pearance of the strigil in no way alters the character of 
the operation. They used sponges also for rubbing down, 
like the Moorish gazule. They used no soap ; neither do 
the Moors ; the Turks use it after the operation is con- 
cluded. The laconicum I understood when I saw the 
Moorish bath, with the pot of water heated from the fire 
below, boiling up into the bath. I then recollected that 



* The charge at Rome was a quadrant, or farthing ; children 
paid nothing. Nee pueri credunt, nisi quinondum sere lavantur. 
—Juvenal, "Sat." ii. v. 152. In some baths it would appear 
that even grown persons were admitted gratis. Balneum, quo 
usus fuisset, sine mercede exhibuit. — Jul. ** Capit." 

■f A poor man will go to the shambles, and cut off a bit of the 
meat that is hanging there, and the butcher will take no notice 
of it. If he goes to have a cup of coffee, and has not five parahs 
Cone farthing), he will lay his two or three on the counter, in- 
stead of dropping them into the slit; the next customer will 
lay down ten, and sweep them in together. 
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there is in the Turkish baths an opening, by which the 
steam from the boilers can be let in, although not fre- 
quently so used, nor equally placed within observation. 
Many of the Turkish baths have, doubtless, been originally 
Greek. The change in respect to the use of cold water is 
compensated for* by the cold air of the outer room, into 
which the Turks come, and is preserved in the partial use 
of cold water for the feet. The hot-water reservoirs, the 
labrum and solium, are still to be seen in the private baths ; 
they are in those of the Alhambra. When used, the cha- 
racter of running water, an essential point among the 
Turks, is given to them by a hole being left below, which 
is unplugged, and a stream kept running in from a cock. 
It would appear that the Romans followed the same 
method. The piscinum of the Romans is found in the 
Moorish gardens. In the use of the depilatories, or the 
shaving off the hair, the practice of the Turks is exactly 
that of the Romans ; the parts of the bath appropriated 
to that purpose being the same. The olearea are alone 
wanting. The Mussulmans would consider the smearing 
of the body with oil or ointments not as a part of the bath, 
but a defilement, for which the purification of the bath 
was requisite.f 

The Romans took the bath daily ; the Turks have 
restricted its use to once a week. The Romans en- 
tered the bath naked; the Turks have introduced a 
bathing costume; the Romans allowed the two sexes to 
enter promiscuously— the Turks have wholly separated 
them. Preserving the good, they have purified it from 
excesses, which, to a people of less discrimination, might 
have appeared to constitute its essential character, or to be 
entailed as its necessary consequences. Our studies and 
learning have furnished us with no such results. These 
very excesses have been assigned as a reason for the disuse 
of the bath by the early Christians. If the explanation 
were true, the difference between the Christians and the 
Mussulman would amount to this, that the first could 
see and reject the evil, the second perceive and select the 
good. 

There is one point connected with the bath on which I 
must say a few words, especially as in this case our usages 
do not present any obstacle to the adoption of a good habit, 
and I have repeatedly had the gratification of finding that 
the suggestions which follow were of use. 

Those who wash the rest of their body often, except the 
head ; the practice of smearing it with oil almost univer- 
sally prevails. The Easterns do the reverse — they shave 
it. A greater comfort there cannot be than a bald pate. 
Washing the head is in no case prejudicial. Unless you 
wash the head, the washing of the body is neither com- 
plete nor satisfactory . The refreshment of washing the 
head may often be procured when it is impossible to wash 
the body. Soap and water are injurious, not to the hair, 
but tojihe hair-dressers. The men of the East have no 
hair to show* but if soap and water injure the hair, whence 
comes the luxuriant abundance of that of the women ? 
The hair of the head, like the fur of animals, is made to 
bear rain and wind, and to be a protection against them. 
You cover it up. The fur of animals thickens and 
strengthens, when exposed to air and wet. Your hair 
falls off, and you oil it. If it grows weak, change its 
habits. If it is not washed, and if it is oiled, begin to 
wash it, and leave off oiling it. 

Every week an Eastern lady has her hair thoroughly 
washed at the bath. It is first well soaped and 



* On entering, they remain in the hot air, after which they 
immerse themselves in hot water, then they go into cold water, 
and then wipe off the sweat. Those who do not go from the 
sudatory at once into cold water burst out, on returning to the 
dressing-room, into a second sweat, which at first is immoderate, 
and then ceases, and leaves them chilly.— Galen, "Method. 
Jfed."l.x.c.2. 

f While it is essential to cleanliness to clear away the oily 
matter that exudes from the skin, the oil afterwards applied to 
the cleansed body seems to be beneficial, and to keep open 
instead of closing the pores. 



rubbed. They are very particular about soap, and use 
none but that made of olive oil. The Castile soap, 
which in this conntiy is sold at the apothecary's, is the 
soap the least injurious to the skin. This is twice re- 
peated. After the soap, they apply a paste of Armenian 
bole and rose leaves. This is rubbed into the roots of the 
hair, and left to imbibe all the grease of the head ; it is 
then, like the soap, washed off with bowls of hot water, 
and leaves the locks perfectly clean and silken. From 
time to time they dye it. On these occasions an attend- 
ant mixes up a handful of henna-dust in hot water, and 
thoroughly smears with it the hair, which is then turned 
up into a ball, and bound tightly with a napkin. In this 
state they go through the bath. When the napkin is 
removed, and the henna-paste washed out, the hair, if 
before black, will have become of a bronze auburn, and if 
grey, red. The bath occupies from three to four hours, 
with the smoking, chatting, music, and dancing which ac- 
company it, in an atmosphere which excludes every un- 
pleasant sensation. The women are not, like the men, 
contented with the bathing linen and apparatus which they 
find there; but are followed by female slaves, who bear 
bundles of towels, in silk and satin wrappers, boxwood 
pattens, incrueted with mother of pearl, silver basins and 
bowls, or sometimes enamelled ones, and aloe-wood and 
ambergris to perfume both the apartment and their coffee. 
This finery is less than what they indulge in in their 
private baths. 

The Romans and Greeks, in like manner, were ac- 
companied by their slaves, and did not trust to the service 
of the thermce. Each person brought his strigil and his 
anointing vase (strigilis et ampulla, X^kvOos kcli £tWpa)* 
or sent them by his slave. The practice furnishes the. 
familiar metaphors which express the different conditions.f 
The strigil was the sign of comfort, and also of sobriety 
and industiy. It was, according to Cicero, necessary to 
the happiness of the Roman citizen ; it had to do with the 
fortunes ot the Roman state. Rome was indebted to her 
strigil no less than her sword for the conquest of the world. 
_ Mr. Chadwick has, on one point, made some observa- 
tions which I wish to give with my answer :— " Is not the 
strigil a substitute for the shampooer, or may it not be 
referred to as the poor man's substitute ; ought it not to 
be tried ? How were shampooers to be got in sufficient 
number for the crowded baths of the poor? One of the 
shampooers told me that twelve hours a day exhausted 
him. At that rate, would not 6d. per person be about the 
charge for the labour? This would be an obstacle to the 
very poorest, and I apprehend turn the scale of the warm 
water bath. Does not the use of the strigil meet such 
cases ?" 

My answer is as follows : — ' ' As to your question respect- 
ing the strigil, I have to reply that it is the instrument of 
the shampooer, and cannot be a substitute for him. But 
the shampooer is not only the professional man, he is also 
eveiy man. It was after a month that I visited the expe- 
rimental bath in Jermyn-street, where the patients from 
the Consumptive Hospital had been taking it, and I found 
them all dependant upon the regular shampooers. When 
I expressed my astonishment at such a sight, they on their 



* The two instruments were slung together. The guttm 
was round, and from its round flat orifice the oil distilled. 
Quttatim tenticulariforma, terite ambitu,pre88ula rotunditate. 
— Apuleius. On coins, vases, and bas-reliefs, it has been mis- 
taken for the pomegranate, for a bulbous root, or a lustral vase. 
A curious Greek papyrus, in which a reward is offered for a 
runaway slave, or Lechythophoros, has cleared this matter from 
all ambiguity. Mr. Letronne has restored and translated the 
papyrus. It is also to be seen in the Lycian tomb, of which a 
cast is in the British Museum, and one of the groups is given in 
colours in Fellows's Lycia. 

+ AvroK-fiKvOos, signifies a poor man. 'E/AauTw BaXaveixrco, 
was equivalent to " I am my own butler." Have you dreamt of 
Lechytb, or Xystra? that is the sign of a woman that attends 
to her household {oticovpov) or of a faithful handmaid.— 
Artemid, " Oneiroc." i. 64. 
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side expressed themselves much delighted with the idea 
of shampooing one another. It is one of the desirable 
results to be obtained from this new method, to break 
down that sense of menial service attached to the assist- 
ance that man has to render to man, and which belongs 
to the coarseness and vulgarity of our manners, and which 
so pervades us that we read ourselves only in the picture 
of the most opposite character held up to us by the East 
to-day, or by antiquity. 

" I have more than once quoted the expression areavrov 
Ba\»/€i>0€is, or " a man bathing himself," as the designa- 
tion of the Greek, of all that was wretched, mean, and 
sordid. But Englishmen, reading the word, and finding 
it even accompanied with my explanation of it, can only 
see in it " independence." 

" I once went to the bath with Ahmed Pasha, then High 
Admiral, and the' first man in the empire. Six Pashas 
accompanied us. They performed the service. The 
Captan Pasha himself insisted on shampooing me, and 
further took the charge of Chiboukji. You can have no 
idea of the difference it makes to life, when on the one 
hand there is dignity and etiquette, and on the other a 
readiness and a love to perform every service by which 
one man can render himself agreeable to another. As 
politeness is of all things that which it is desirable for the 
people of this country to learn, so of all means does the 
bath present in its operations the readiest for inculcating 
it and practising it. 

" Therefore you will see that there will be no increase of 
expense in connection with shampooing. Nor do I think 
it will be desirable to introduce the strigil, because the 
rubbing off the skin by means of the glove is a far more 
efficacious as well as agreeable process, than scraping it 
off with the strigil." 

This constant washing occasions, it may be supposed, an 
enormous waste of water. A Turk uses less water than 
an English gentleman. It is true every Turk, high and 
low, uses the same quantity, and washes in the same 
manner ; but the utensils and conveniences are differently 
adapted. There are no wash-hand basins and ewers in 
bedrooms, no foot-pans, hip-baths, shower-baths, &c. They 
do not dabble in dirty water, defiling a great quantity. 
They wash under a stream of water running from a foun- 
tain, urn, or ewer. A handful serves to moisten the soap 
and to rub with it, and a couple more rinse it completely 
off. The fountains are placed in the passages, staircases, 
&c. By the mosques, and in the streets, they are so ar- 
ranged that, by sitting on the step you can wash the feet 
and the head. When you wash in a room, one attendant 
brings the basin, laen, with its pierced cover, aud kneels 
before you ; another the ewer, ibrik, with its long, narrow 
neck to pour the water.* In the bath, steam and perspi- 
ration cleanse, and two or three large saucerfuls suffice 
for rinsing ; — fifty persons may be bathed with the same 
water that serves to fill our trough for washing one. 

What a difference it makes in domestic comfort to be 
certain that every person around you, and every thing you 
touch and eat, are absolutely clean ! After this manner 
of life, the habits of Europe are most painful ; you are 
constantly oppressed with the touch, or sight, or know- 
ledge of things which, by the European, are not considered 
unclean, or are submitted to as unavoidable. It would 
but faintly describe my impressions to say, that I felt as if 
passing from a refined to a rude condition of society. 
Neither do we know how to cultivate or handle the body. 
One of the first thoughts was, " What shall I do in sick- 



* I find the most convenient substitute, a vase holding about 
two gallons of water, with a spout like that of a tea-urn, only 
three times the length, placed on a stand about four feet high, 
with a tub below ; hot or cold water can be used ; the water 
may be very hot, as the stream that flows is small. It runs for 
a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes. The Gastilian soap 
should be used in preference to the made-up soaps of England. 
Of English soaps, the common yellow washing soap is the best. 
N.B. — A clean sheet on the dressing-room floor, and no 
slippers. 



ness ?" All Europe's seductions and luxuries put together 
will not make up for this one. 

The European is clean, in so far as he is so, for appear- 
ance ; he has clothes and shoe-brushes, blacking, starch, 
smoothing-irons, &c. ; in these consists his neatness.* 
The clean shirt is put upon the dirty body ; the handi 
and face, being alone open to the air and sun and the eyes 
of the neighbours, are washed. Nothing is filthy that is 
unseen. f The Eastern has no brush or blacking; no care 
is expended or expense incurred for neatness. He has his 
religious ablutions for prayer. J He will not tell you that 
he washes for his comfort or his health, but because it 
would be a sin not to do so. 

Our intercourse with the lower orders isjbroken off by 
there being no settled occasion on which we"are in contact 
with them, and by the want of cleanliness in their persons. 
Here both classes are constantly brought into the presence 
of each other. Contempt and distaste are removed on 
one side, degradation and irritation on the other ; they 
know one another ; the intercourse of various ranks re- 
quires and sustains a style and demeanour which strikes 
all Europeans, who are astonished that the bearing of the 
peasant is as couitly as that of the Pasha, — he is as clean 
as the Pasha. What must Easterns think of us where the 
difference of condition can be traced in speech, manner, 
and washing ? The bath is of as great value to society as 
to the individual. A political economist, glorifying his 
age, exclaims — " Augustus in all his splendour had neither 
glass for his window nor a shirt to his back." The slave 
and the beggar in Rome were daily in the enjoyment of 
luxuries which no European monarch knows. 

There is an impression that the bath is weakening. We 
can test this in three ways ; its effects on those debilitated 
by disease, on those exhausted by fatigue, and on those 
who are long exposed to it. 

1. In affection of the lungs and intermittent fever the 
bath is used. The effect is to subdue, by a healthy per- 
spiration in a waking state, the unhealthy one in sleep. 

2. After long and severe fatigue — fatigue such as we 
never know — successive days and nights on horseback — 
the bath affords the most astonishing relief. Having per- 
formed long journeys on horseback, even to the extent of 
ninety-four hours,* without taking rest, I know by expe- 
rience its effects in the extremest cases. 

A Tartar, having an hour to rest, prefers a bath to 
sleep. He enters as if drugged with opium, and leaves it, 
his senses cleared and his strength restored, as much as if 
he had elept for several hours. This is not to be attri- 
buted to the heat or moisture alone, but to the shampooing, 
which in such cases is of an extraordinary nature. The 
Tartar sits down and tumbles himself up ; the shampooer 
(and he selects the most powerful man) then springs with 
his feet on his shoulders, cracking his vertebra ; with all 
his force and weight he pummels the whole back, and 
then turning him on his back and face, aided by a second 
shampooer, tramples on his body and limbs ; the Tartar 
then lays himself down for half an hour, and perhaps, 
though it is not necessary, sleeps. Well can I recall the 
ham&m doors which I have entered, scarcely able to drag 
one limb after the other, and from which I have sprung 
into my saddle again, elastic as a sinew, and light as a 
feather. 



* Neat and proper, are two words which we have changed 
from their original sense to cleanliness. 

t Granting that the English are tolerably clean in the matter 
of their faces and bands, their houses and clothes, it must be 
confessed that they do not seem sufficiently impressed with the 
importance of keeping their whole bodies clean. Suppose the 
English were the cleanest people in the world, it would be fear- 
ful to think, when we know what they are, how dirty the jrest 
of the world must be. — " Family Economist," p. 40; 

% The abdest of the Mussulman consists in washing hands 
to the elbow, feet, face, and neck, five times a day in cold 
water without soap. The wadhan of the Jew is only three 
times, and does not extend to the feet. The priests washed 
feet and hands. 
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You will see a hummed (porter), a man living only on 
rice, go out of one of those baths, where he has been pour- 
ing with that perspiration which we think must prostrate 
and weaken, and tato up his load of five hundred-weight, 
placing it unaided on his back. 

8. The shampooers spend eight hours daily in the 
steam ; they undergo great labour there, shampooing, 
perhaps, a dozen persons, and are remarkably healthy. 
They enter the bath at eight years of age ; the duties of 
the younger portion are light, and chiefly outside in the 
hall, to which the bathers retire after the bath ; still, 
there* they are from that tender age exposed to the 
steam and heat, so as to have their strength broken, 
if the bath were debilitating. The best shampooer 
under whose hands I have ever been, was a man whose 
age was given to me as ninety, and who, from eight years 
of age, had been daily eight hours in the bath. This 
was at the natural baths of Sophia. I might adduce, in 
like manner, the sugar-bakers in London, who, in a tem- 
perature not less than that of a bath, undergo great 
fatigue, and are also remarkably healthy. 

The Romans furnish another example. Unlike the 
Arabs, who restrict its use to once a week, they went into 
it daily. The temperature was gradually raised, until, in 
the time of Nero, it became excessive. Their habits, in 
other respects, were not such as to be conducive to health, 
and must have disqualified them tor using the bath if 
it did debilitate ; it served, therefore, as an antidote to 
their manner of life, and relieved the excess of the pa- 
trician, as it does to-day the fatigue of the Tartar. 

Life is chemical and galvanic, but both these agencies 
result in, and depend upon, motion; the vessels are 
constructed for conveying fluids — the muscles for gene- 
rating power. Thus, shampooing exerts over the human 
body a power analogous to that of drugs administered by 
the mouth. A blow which kills, a posture which benumbs, 
pressure which in long disease becomes a chief obstacle to 
recovery, exercise which gives health and strength — are 
all evidences of the influence of motion over our system. 

Who has not experienced in headaches and other pains, 
relief from the most unartful rubbing ? You receive a 
blow, and involuntarily rub the part. Cold will kill ; the 
remedy is brandy and friction. The resources of this pro- 
cess surely deserve to be developed with as much care 
as that which has been bestowed upon the Materia Medica. 
Where practised, human suffering is relieved, obstructions 
are removed, indigestion is cured, paralysis and diseases 
of the spine, &c, arising from the loss of muscular power, 
are within its reach, while they are not under the control 
of our medicines. Here is a new method to add to the 
old. Wherever it can be employed, how much is it to be 
preferred to nauseating substances taken into the stomach; 
how much must the common practice of it tend to pre- 
serve the vitality of the whole frame ! Even if disre- 
garded as an enjoyment of health, it offers a solace which 
ought to be invaluable in the eye of a medical man, as of 
course it must be of the patient. We have all to play that 
part. 

Where the practice is familiar, it is used not merely in 
the bath, but upon all occasions. It is to be found with- 
out the bath, as among the Hindoos, some Tartar tribes, 
the Chinese, and the Sandwich islanders — the latter pre- 
sent one of the most remarkable phenomena. The diffe- 
rent ranks are of different stature. The chiefs are sunk in 
sloth and immorality ; and yet it is not they who, like the 
grandees of Spain, are the diminutive and decrepid race — 
they are shampooed.* A practice which our epicures and 

* The chiefs of either sex are, with very few exceptions, 
remarkably tall and corpulent. For this striking peculiarity 
various reasons may be suggested * * * But in addition 
to any or all of these possibilities, one thing is certain — that 
the easy luxurious life of a chief has had very considerable in- 
fluence in the matter; he or she, as the case may be, fares 
sumptuously every day, or rather every hour, and takes little 
or no exercise, while the constant habit of being shampooed 
after every regular meal, and oftener, if desired or expedient) 



our stoics, our patients and our doctors, would alike despise 
—counteracts the consequences of gluttony, intoxication, 
debauchery, and sloth, and supplies the place of exercise 
and temperance ; and a people which can boast no school 
of philosophy, whose nostrils have never been regaled by 
compounds of Beauvilliers, and whose pulse has never 
been stretched out to a Halden, is able to combine the 
health of the Brahmin with the indulgence of the Sy- 
barite. 

The human body is formed for labour, and requires it, 
and this labour is accompanied by perspiration. It is the 
safety-valve for the heart — the sewer of the secretions — 
the scavenger for the skin. Those who are thrown re- 
peatedly into perspiration possess, however seldom washed, 
many advantages over those who have not to undergo 
severe bodily toil, however often they may use soap and 
water to the surface. 

The bath substitutes an artifical and easy perspiration, 
and this explains how the people who use it do not require 
exercise for health, and can pass from the extreme of 
indolence to that of toil. 

The functions for carrying on life are of the nature of 
a steam-engine and a chemical apparatus ; lethal gases 
are given forth as from a furnace ; poisons are produced 
by every organ ; from every function there is residuum, 
and the body, while soiled by labour, is rusted by repose. 

The extremities of the vessels become charged with 
unctuous matter ; the deadened cellules of the epidermis 
are covered with a varnish, which is partly insoluble in 
water, and this internal accumulation and external coating- 
prevent the skin from performing its functions, which are 
not confined to those of shielding the body, but are essen- 
tial to the chemical processes within. The skin has 
analogous duties to those of the lungs, supplying oxygen 
to the blood at the extremity of its course, and when most 
completely in need of it. It has to aid at the same time 
the action of the heart. In its health is their health, and 
its health is cleanliness. Unlike the two other organs, 
it is placed within man's reach, and confided to his care ; 
and curiously interspersed through it are glands secreting 
peculiar odours, that the touch and sight shall not alone 
warn, but a third sense be enlisted in the guardianship, 
ciying aloud on every remissness, and charging and recip- 
rocating every neglect.* 

The Russians come out of a steam at 120° to roll them- 
selves in the snow. This is explained by the fervour of 
the circulation, which enables them to withstand the shock. 
If so, the strong and healthy might bear it — not the weak 
and suffering, the octogenarian and the child. The sudden 
passage from a Russian bathf to a glacial atmosphere is 
attended by neither shock nor danger ; and far from the 
oppression that would result from the absorption of vital 
action in the efforts of the heart to overcome the violent 
contraction of the circulation by the cold, there is a sense 
of ineffable relief. You seem to take in and throw forth 
your breath in mere playfulness, no longer dependent upon 
it momentarily for life. In fact, the lungs and heart are 
discharged in part from the toil of that unceasing labour 



promotes circulation and digestion, without superinducing 
either exhaustion or fatigue. Whatever may be the cause or 
causes of the magnitude of the patricians, the effect itself so 
seldom fails to be produced, that, beyond all doubt, bulk and 
rank are almost indissolubly connected together in the public 
mind — the great in person being, without the help of a play 
upon the words, great also in power.— Sir George Simpson's 
" Voyage Round the World," vol. ii., p. 51. 

* Recte olet ubi nihili olet.— Plautus. 

■f In the Russian bath the heat is obtained, as in that of the 
Mexicans, by stones heated in a furnace, and on which water 
is thrown. They have seats at different heights, and, by ascend- 
ing, increase the temperature (the concamerata audatio, as 
painted in the baths of Titus). They have a cold douche, which 
descends from the top of the chamber, and is repeated twice 
during the bathing. They do not shampoo, but with a bunch 
of birch, with the leaves on, thrash the body all over, laying it 
along, first on the back then on the face. 
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which, beginning with the cradle, ends with the grave. 
Of what service must it not be to aid a machine, the 
efforts of which, in the most delicate girl, are equal to a 
steam-engine of fourteen horse-power ?* 

The bath has the effect of several classes of medicines ; 
that is to say, it removes the symptoms for which they 
are administered ; thus, it is a cathartic, a diuretic, a tonic, 
a detersive, a narcotic ; but the effect is produced only 
when there is cause. It will bring sleep to the patient 
suffering from insomnia, but will not, like opium, make 
the healthy man drowsy ; and relieve constipation without 
bringing on the healthy — as aloes would—- diarrhoea ; it is 
thus a drug, which administers itself according to the 
need, and brings on no after consequences. 

This is not a drug in a shop, to be exhibited by pre- 
scription after a visit to a patient. It would be something 
to obtain a new simple, or an improved plan of adminis- 
tering a known remedy in any one disorder. It would 
be much by such a suggestion to diminish, in a few cases, 
the pains of sciatica or of rheumatism, the tortures of gout 
or stone. This is a habit ; one which shall become, when 
adopted, that of the whole people. 

To reason out the subject, I should require to be a pro- 
found physiologist and physician ; but my deficiencies in 
this respect, and the appearance of presumption in speak- 
ing confidently on a medical subject, will not deter me 
•from declaring that of which I have daily and hourly 
proof, that, with full knowledge of the uses of different de- 
.grees of temperature, you have an entire command over 
those acute disorders which constitute nine-tenths of our 
maladies. All inflammation, local and general, can be 
subdued. Gout, rheumatism, sciatica, equally yield. I 
am inclined to say the same in reference to the plague, 
were the proper means employed. I am certain of it with 
reference to the cholera, f As to consumption, that scourge 
of England, which sits by every tenth domestic hearth 
aniong the higher orders, its ravages may be arrested with 
certainty, I had almost said with ease, if taken in time. 

The foregoing statement is not the result of experience, 
but the anticipation of it. It was written four- and- twenty 
years ago for a work I was then about to publish, and sup- 
pressed at the entreaty of a friend, as being too offensive 
to the British public. It was, however, printed in a sub- 
sequent work fourteen years ago. I now adduce it as 
having an historical value, and I do so at the suggestion 
of a friend, whose discrimination and long administrative 
habits combine to constitute a profitable adviser. 

Your curiosity may be awakened as to the effect of such 
a statement on the medical world, and my answer will be 
itself a curiosity. It produced no effect at all. The pro- 
position, " Heat is the simplest, the easiest, and the most 
effective of remedial agencies, and it has the peculiar merit 
of never having been so much as noticed in any work of 
medicine," passed by as if no words whatever had been 
used. I utterly failed in my attempt to secure so much 
as the attention of one medical man, when it was by means 
of forms of speech that I addressed myself to their under- 
standing. I then adopted the other process. I built. 
Then medical men, by the processes of persuasion and 
reproach, being induced to enter, the road to the brain was 
opened through the skin. The first bath built was that 
of Dr. Barter, of Cork. When engaged on it, a friend, 
residing in Northumberland, came over with an architect, 
and the consequence was the first private bath in 
England. Sir John Fife was induced to enter it. The 
result was the introduction of the Turkish bath into 
the Great Infirmary of the North. This has been the 



* The vessels running through the skin would extend in a 
straight line twenty five miles; the respiratories coming to the 
surface of the body, and opening through the epidermis, amount 
to seven millions. 

f In Cork the men employed in cleaning out the brewers' 
vats, and who have thus been in a Turkish bath, were, during 
the prevalence of the cholera, free from that disorder. The 
other workmen in these establishments, at the time, petitioned 
to be put to that work. 



most successful operation for several years ; but no other 
infirmary or hospital has followed the example. I have 
recently received the last yearly report of this infirmary. 
The number of cases subjected to the action of the bath for 
the year ending in March, 1861, is above 12,000. It would 
be superfluous to enumerate the diseases, for the report 
specifies every disease in describing the alleviation ob- 
tained or the cure effected. I subjoin some extracts as a 
note, and content myself with the general results as given 
by Sir John Fife in the letter enclosing the report. He 
says: — " I state as the result of my experience, that in 
diseases of the skin, joints, liver, and kidney, the action 
of the Turkish bath is immediate and direct. When 
it is remembered that in most diseases the important 
viscera above mentioned are deranged in their action, 
we see at once in how vast a number of diseases the 
Turkish bath, by correcting the morbid action of these 
viscera, must inevitably exercise an influence beneficial 
and powerful though indirect." 

The report of this Infirmary says : — 
" The class of cases first submitted to its influence were 
of a rheumatic character, both acute and chronic, lumbago, 
neuralgia, sciatica, and gout ; and with such beneficial re- 
sults, that in the course of a few weeks the bath had be- 
come most popular, and rheumatic cripples were being 
brought from all quarters ; some with their joints much 
swollen, and suffering a martyrdom, were conveyed help- 
less down into the bath, into a species of elysium, where 
ache and pain vanished as if by magic. One of the worst 
cases of rheumatic gout that I have seen, was admitted 
into the hospital, in October, 1860 ; he was a baker, aged 
46 ; since 1855 he had suffered from the affection in his 
joints, and had been under treatment here and in another 
hospital, without gaining any relief; his elbows, wrists, 
fingers, knees, and ankles were much enlarged and stif- 
fened, so as to cripple his every action. I quote his own 
words : — ' For the last two years I had been getting much 
worse ; during the whole of this period I had very little 
refreshing sleep, and had continued gnawing and acute 
pains in all my affected parts. I have experienced much 
benefit from every bath which I have taken, and can, at 
the present time (February, 1861), use my hands and arms 
with much freedom ; previously I could not stand alone, 
now I am able to walk without any assistance.' Equally 
satisfactory results have followed in cases of dropsy, the 
profuse perspirations affording marked relief. 

" In catarrh, influenza, and many affections of the throat 
and air passages, diarrhoea, and dysentery, the genial at- 
mosphere of the bath, at a temperature of 130° Fahr., 
exerts an influence far surpassing the benefit to be obtained 
by medicine. As a simple illustration, I may mention 
the case of a gentleman who had travelled from the south, 
a journey of many hours ; he was labouring under a severe 
cold, and had almost lost his voice ; he was easily per- 
suaded to enter the bath, and, in the space of a single hour, 
had completely recovered his vocal powers, and was en- 
abled to attend a ball the same evening. 

" The power the bath unquestionably exercises in equal- 
ising the circulation, renders it peculiarly useful in all cases 
of congestion or stagnation of the blood, and obstructions of 
the viscera ; hence the averting of the ague fit which I 
have frequently witnessed, the dispersion of haemor- 
rhoidal and varicose conditions, the natural (tonic) cure of 
hernia, and the relief of stomach and liver affections. 

" In scrofula affecting the integuments, glands, and joints y 
incipient phthisis, and other conditions attending by wasting, 
the tonic influence of the bath is speedily evinced by an in- 
crease of appetite, flesh, and general condition ; while, at 
the jame time, the patient himself voluntarily casts off 
the damp flannel that has chilled his breast for many 
a day. 

" In regard to the treatment of disorders peculiar to 
females much might be said, and, under medical su- 
pervision and direction, much effected by the use of the 
bath. 
" The hypochondriac, the man of no leisure, the book 
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and desk-worm, to whom the bare crossing of the street 
proves an effort, will have reason to rejoice in what will 
assuredly relieve him of bile, vapours, and malaise. Should 
the volunteer drill, the morning canter, 
the bath, evolve effete material, decarbonise the vital 
current, and emerge with renewed life and vigour. 

"During the last year, ending March 31, 1,720 in- 
patients, 1,778 out-patients, and 8,483 casuals have been 
treated; and from this number considerable scope has 
been afforded of testing the effects of the bath, which is 
thoroughly approved of by the Medical Staff of the 
Hospital, comprising eight of the leading members of the 
profession in Newcastle." 

I do not consider the bath in the Newcastle Infirmary 
as a test by which medical men can arrive at a due 
estimate of what can be effected by heat. They are only 
making use of perspiration. They are there as yet but 
in a state of transition, and in that respect, perhaps, their 
experience is the more valuable, as it smooths the way 
for others to enter by degrees on a path so perfectly at 
variance with the present practice, and to the admission 
of maxims which cannot be otherwise than repulsive and 
offensive to the body of science who have instituted a 
code of cure to the exclusion cf the most powerful of the 
agencies which nature had placed at their disposal. Such 
an avowal will never be made save by men remarkable, 
and therefore rare ; and even in the case of men of high 
moral worth and intellectual power, a great amount of 
logical constraint must be brought into play before they 
will even attend, far less capitulate. 

Sir John Fife, in his enumeration of internal organs, has 
omitted the lungs. This is of necessity, for the amount 
of heat employed, and the extent in time of its employ- 
ment, are neither of them calculated in the Newcastle 
Infirmary bath for more than alleviation. In my expe- 
rience, however, the lungs figure as the organ over which 
the largest control is afforded by the use of heat. In the 
incipient stages it is as easy to stop the disorder as to wash 
the face. In the further stages, it can be arrested so long 
as there remains disorganised substance sufficient for 
the functions of life. What is perhaps more remarkable 
is, that the substance of the lung already exhibiting signs 
of decay, can be brought back to the healthy condition. 
Some patients from the London Consumptive Hospital 
have been admitted recently to use a small experimental 
bath, on the premises of the Turkish Bath Company in 
Jermyn-street. One of the physicians of the hospital, who 
has watched the case, writes as follows : — 

" Three patients affected with consumption have been 
for some time subjected to the Turkish bath treatment. 
They were all in an advanced stage of the disease, as the 
tubercular deposit in the lungs was not only considerable, 
but had become softened or ulcerated. The general 
symptoms of all are greatly improved, but the moBt re- 
markable circumstance is, that in one case the signs indi- 
cating softened tubercle have disappeared, the lung be- 
coming, comparatively, dry and solid." 

These patients were simply admitted to the hot cham- 
ber for an hour every second day, that is to say, for three 
hours every week, the temperature not exceeding 140 
degrees, as marked by the thermometer. This I should 
consider as nothing at all, and as not to be rated as a 
means of action against a morbid state, and yet such were 
the benefits resulting from these trifling means. The 
word " bath" is utterly unmeaning. So soon as the ope- 
ration comes to be regularly performed the word must be 
dropped, and the annotation, as the case will be, " so many 
degrees of heat radiating or transmitted, and so many 
hours of exposure to it." 

I could fill a volume with interesting extracts and con- 
firmatory evidence from letters of medical men. Those I 
have given will suffice to show that the practical com- 
mencement has now been made, and that medical science 
will now have to adjust itself on a new basis, and one not 
the result of its own discrimination or experiment, but 
fortuitously presented. 



I must here observe that in the East, though the bath 
serves to secure health, and affords immunity from many 
cf our diseases, it is not there employed as a remedial 
agent. For that a veiy different degree of temperature is 
required. Here the starting point was a stroke of the sun, 
which I received when without the reach of medical aid, 
when the idea occurred to me that if I could perspire I 
should be saved. In consequence of this, I had an ordinary 
Turkish bath raised to an inordinate degree of temperature, 
which of course expelled the moisture. I remained in it 
for six hours, that is, until the constriction of the skin was 
relaxed, and the perspiration flowed. Out of the incident 
came subsequently the entire system of hot air as applied 
to disease. 

The next step was at the interval of many years, and 
occurred to me two years ago, at Berlin, when I fell upon 
a difference of effect from the manner of the impinging of 
the heat, and so to the discovery of the existence of a dif- 
ference between transmitted and radiating caloric. It was 
to test thoroughly this difference that the experimental 
bath in Jermyn-street has recently been constructed, and 
it was in that bath that the results were obtained as regards 
the consumptive patients, which I have above quoted. 

Before leaving the medical aspect of the subject, I have 
to observe that with mere medicine the physician treats 
his patients, but here the patient treats himself. He must 
himself take in and understand what has to be done, 
and do for himself. He must know that while an agree- 
able temperature is very sufficient for a habit in health, 
the force requisite for counteracting disease has to be gene- 
rated by a high, and the highest endurable degrees of 
heat. The terms Ilammam, Sejac, and Thermce all mean 
heat, and if that word were employed by us instead of the 
inapplicable, the false, and the perverting one of bath, one 
branch of the lamentable quackery, at present to be list- 
ened to, would be excluded. I can assert, in regard to 
my own experience, that, though patients constantly come 
to me in desperate circumstances, and given over by medi- 
cal men, I have never had a death. I can recall no case 
in which, if a cure has not been effected, alleviation has 
not been obtained, and a suspension of the progress of 
disease so long as the means were persevered in. Every 
man may thus become his own physician, so that what I 
have to propose is the bath, as a substitute for the hospital. 

We have now to glance at a distinct but most important 
branch — Private baths. The public bath is at best but an 
expedient. The real thing is the private one. In it alone 
are the luxuries and enjoyments fully presented, and there 
is the service to be rendered of stopping malady, or treat- 
ing it. I have mentioned that of Mr. Crawshay, of 
Northumberland, as the first so constructed in England. 
Several years, however, before, one had been built by the 
Duke of Northumberland, but it fell into disuse owing to 
the difficulty of procuring the requisite attendance. This 
is the account of it which I have received from the Duke 
himself: — 

41 It is true that I established a Turkish bath in York- 
shire some years ago. In every respect it answered its 
purpose. But, in England, a proper attendance cannot be 
supplied for want of suitable instruction. 

'• Whether the Turkish bath is as efficacious in maladies 
as you suppose or not, I must leave others to decide ; but 
it is most agreeable ; it relieves fatigued limbs most mira- 
culously ; and it is not weakening. I never took one ex- 
cept in robust health, and I never felt or heard of any bad 
effects from it." 

The drawing on the wall will show how an apartment in 
the centre of a house can be adapted for a private bath. It 
is that in my own country residence. It is so constructed 
that no pattens are required, and you enjoy the luxury of 
walking on the marble slabs with the bare foot, the hot air 
being let in. Here, in the same apartment, you obtain 
every variety of temperature, from 80 to 220. This 
chamber contains 3,200 cubic feet. The furnace consumes 
the same amount of fuel as two ordinary fires. By means 
of this one fire, independently of heating the baths, five 
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fireplaces are dispensed with. Two bedrooms in the 
superior story are entirely heated by the hot air passing 
from the bath, and four public rooms adjoining to it, on 
the same floor, are either partially or entirely heated from 
it. Instead, therefore, of a private bath being an expense, 
it is a very great economy. At Constantinople, there are 
300 public baths and 2,000 private ones. 

Having come upon a description of the private bath of 
an Eastern, written at the time, I think it worth giving 
you for itself. Some interest may also attach to it, as 
the name of the personage who built it has, unfortunately 
for him and for ourselves, become but too well known in 
this country — it is, Said Jumbellat Druze Sheik of the 
Lebanon. I read it as it stands in my journal : — 

" Emir Effendi and the Caimacan being gone, Izzet 
Pasha busy with his census, and Sheik Said with his 
^guests, I betook myself to the bath. I had not visited 
this part of the building before. I did not look for the 
splendour of Ibtedeen, but I was surprised when led 
through an ante-room that held a wide sofa, into a small 
cupola of fourteen feet square, with two recesses equally 
diminutive ; one of them containing the haous, the plunge 
bath, oxpiscinum of the Romans. It was neat, however ; 
laid in slabs of Carrara marble, with steps between of their 
own beautiful stone running through a gamut of shades, 
from white, or pale stone colour, to brick red, and of a 
consistency from the friable limestone to flint. Of all 
species of apartments the bath is the one requiring, and 
calculated for, the display of marbles and mosaic. That 
of Sheik Said Bey was the only ornamental part of what 
remained to him of his palace, and just the thing I have 
fixed upon for wishing to have, and hoping to live to see, 
attached to every cleanly gentleman's establishment of 
modest fortune in my own country. I found, on inquiiy, 
that the bath belonging to the old Serai had been ruined 
with it, and that this one had been built by Said Bey, and 
at a cost of about £350. In England it might be built 
for the same, or less, and, with a better and larger ante- 
room, might accommodate fifty persons a day." It was 
on this type that my own was subsequently constructed. 

The bath-going population of Constantinople — the 
Turkish and Armenian — do not much exceed 300,000. 
At this rate, and this habit being naturalised among us, 
we would require for London and its suburbs, 3,000 public 
baths and 20,000 private ones. This would fall far short 
of the proportion of Ancient Rome or Alexandria, the 
Romans going to it daily. This daily practice is com- 
mencing in England, and further it is used by the sick. 
At the rate of Rome we would therefore have to multiply 
this number by seven. Such is the possible field that 
is opened to this new enterprise. But then the neces- 
sary conditions must be these: — 1st, Cheapness; 2nd, the 
idea on the part of the wealthy of contributing from their 
superfluities to the well-being of their fellow-creatures. 

The baths of Prussia having fallen into dilapidation, 
Pliny appealed to the Emperor Hadrian in these terms : — 
41 The dignity of the city and the splendour of your reign 
alike require their restoration." 

In like manner I appeal to you to restore the balnea 
which the Romans constructed on your soil, for the good 
of your people and the honour of your name. 

This appeal I make with a confidence I could not have 
felt even a year ago. Then it would have been a mere 
intellectual conclusion to which 1 would have pointed. I 
can now show you practical results. Nerved thereto by 
those spurious imitations, and not as a commercial specu- 
lation, several gentlemen have associated to furnish me 
with the opportunity of erecting in this metropolis an edi- 
fice on the scale of the structures of Constantinople. The 
drawings and models are there before you ; although in 
the building now far advanced towards completion, there 
has been a considerable modification, yet these exhibit 
what a bath ought to be. There have been of necessity 
changes required by the fuel of this country, and also as 
to ventilation, the merits or demerits of which it would 
be premature to enter on. This is the building which I 



now can offer you for a model, and I trust that this very 
evening — and a more auspicious spot could not be selected 
than this, the Society of Arts — will see a commencement 
made and the resolution taken, to construct baths, if not 
for the gratuitous use of the people, at least to be opened 
to them at a rate not higher than that of ancient Rome, 
or of the present Constantinople. 

Quadrante lavatus rex ibis, says our schoolboy friend, 
Horace. The slave, his compatriot, went forth a king, 
having paid but one farthing for the bath that made him 
feel as such. With all our philanthropy, with all our me- 
chanics, can we not attain to this ? If I cannot persuade 
you, at least suffer me to shame you, into being at once 
thoroughly clean in yourselves, and really charitable to 
your fellow subjects. 

As to expense, a bath might be had for one quarter of 
the price of a glass of gin ; for we have water in more 
abundance, and fuel at a cheaper rate, than at Rome or 
Constantinople. 

It is not long since there was not a hot bath to be got in 
London under two shillings ; what would then have been 
said if anyone had had the hardihood to advance that hot 
baths might be got for two-pence ? and that bathing estab- 
lishments, charging from one penny for cold baths up to 
sixpence, should become profitable concerns? Such, never- 
theless, is the case. There is here no new idea, no new 
process, no new demands. It has simply been suggested 
to build larger establishments, and to throw them open at 
a smaller sum : so that we have hitherto been deprived of 
these advantages through the partial blindness of those 
who have, in so far as they do see, deplored the blindness 
of others, not thinking that probably other films intercepted 
their own sight. 

I will therefore take the result obtained in these baths 
and washhouses as the basis of calculation. For a thousand 
baths the charge for water varies from twenty to twenty- 
eight shillings ; the coals for fuel from fifteen to thirty shil- 
lings ; the other charges from fifteen to twenty shillings. 
The most economical rate is fifty shillings for a thousand 
baths— a little more than a halfpenny a-piece. The 
allowance of water for each bath is forty-five gallons ; fuel 
enters for one-third into the charge. With the Turkish 
bath there would be a saving of eight-tenths for water, 
and probably five-sixths for fuel, and an entire saving for 
the charge of attendance for the poorer classes (the 
creavrobs fraXvevcrovvrts) ; thus we should have on the 
thousand baths, the charge for water and fuel reduced 
from thirty- five to five shillings; the charge for attend- 
ance being withdrawn from the poorer classes, the expense 
would amount to one penny for sixteen baths, or four baths 
or a farthing. 

To these bathing establishments water is furnished at a 
very low price— fifteen shillings for the one thousand 
barrels, of thirty gallons. The coals consumed are of an 
inferior quality, at nine shillings a ton. 

The above estimate was set down years before there 
was any thought of a construction of this kind. It is, 
therefore, of no more value than that of guess made before 
trial. I had, unfortunately, neglected to ascertain in the 
East, the quantities of fuel expended. The problem, as 
regards England, is by no means solved. There is no 
point in which we are more backward than in the struc- 
ture of furnaces. It is but progressively that I am able to 
get towards the point that must be attained of perfect and 
complete combustion. Besides, a calculation must be based 
upon a constantly sustained, not an intermittent heat. 
Again, the proportional difference of cost is enormous as 
affected by size. Therefore, large buildings, with the fire 
constantly kept up, will cause an immense diminution in 
expenditure. One of the London baths, with all its present 
defects, gives, as the result of several months, 1 cwt. of coals 
for every twelve bathers. My own bath, on an experience 
of three years, gives very different results if calculated by 
its capacity to receive bathers. The estimate in that case 
would give 50 bathers for 1 cwt. of coals. The last bath 
I have constructed, a very small one, being of 420 cubic 
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feet contents, and yet capable of bathing 50 persons a day, 
reduces the rate below a farthing for each bather, it 
would not, however, be considered extravagant if we rated 
each bather as costing Id. in fuel, and the experiments 
already made clearly reduce us below that sum. 

But if a new charge be incurred, we have on the other 
side to look forward to the possibility of retrenchment in 
consequence of the altered habits of the people. The one 
that first presents itself is the diminution of maladies, 
doctors' and apothecaries' fees and drugs, loss of time from 
sickness and attendance ; and here, to say nothing of the 
different value of life, the saving for London alone will 
have to be reckoned by millions. Next are temperance 
and sobriet}'. At first sight the connection will not ap- 
pear so immediate; it will, however, be unquestionable 
to those familiar with countries where the bath is in use. 
I know of no country, in ancient or modern times, where 
habits of drunkenness have co-existed with the bath. 
Misery and cold drive men to the gin shop ; if they had 
the bath — not the washing-tub — to repair to, this, the 
great cause of drunkenness, would be removed ; and if this 
habit of cleanliness were general, restraints would be im- 
posed on such excesses by the feelings of self-respect 
engendered. Gibbon has indulged in speculations on the 
consequences for Europe that would have followed had 
Charles Martel been defeated on the plains of Tours. 
One of these effects would have been, that to day in Lon- 
don there would be no gin-palaces, and there would be a 
thousand baths. 

The poor of England have never had an opportunity of 
knowing the comfort which is derived on a cold day from 
the warmth imparted by such an atmosphere. How many 
of the wretched inhabitants of London go to their chilly 
homes in the winter months benumbed with cold, and 
with no means of recovering their animal warmth but by 
resorting to spirits and a public-house fire. 

Consider the heat and steam throughout the manufac- 
tories of England, which the instinct of a Russian boor, or 
Laplander, or Red Indian would apply for the benefit of 
the miserable population engaged in those works, and now 
allowed to run to sheer waste. The filthiest population 
exists, with the most extensive means of cleanliness. A 
nation that boasts of its steam, that is puffed up with its 
steam, that goes by steam, does not know how to use 
steam to wash its body, even when it may be had gratis. 

The people that has not devised the bath cannot deserve 
the character of refinement, and, having the opportunity, 
that does not adopt it — that of sense. Servility, how- 
ever, we do possess, and any person of distinction has it 
in his power to introduce it. That which all despise, when 
only a thing of use, will be by all rushed after when it 
becomes a matter of fashion. The sight of a bath of a new 
fashion, and enjoyed by another people, has impelled me 
to make this endeavour to regain it for my own. Is 
Europe ever to remain on the map a black spot of filth ? 
Can she owe the bath only to the Roman sword or 
Moorish spear ? Must she now await the Cossack lance ? 
After ridicule for warning, the day may come when I 
shall suffer reproach for deprecating the event, and it will 
be said to me, " These barbarians, who, Providence-like, 
have come to compose our trouble— Roman-like to teach 
us to be clean !" 

In conclusion I will claim your indulgence for one 
egotistical remark. I have expended great labour in 
bringing this matter so far to bear. I have encountered 
endless disgusts alike from the pride of science and the self- 
love of ignorance. Over and over again I should have given 
up the attempt, if not in aversion at least in despair, had 
it not been for one consideration which never forsook and 
always sustained me— it was this. Those who are so 
favoured by fortune as not to depend for their daily bread 
on their daily and precarious toil, are so very few in num- 
ber as compared with the rest, that each man so situated 
has to consider himself, not only as remarkably fortunate, 
but as bound in a solemn bond to make use of the time so 
left to his disposal for the good of those who have no time 



that they can call their own. Before my eyes were ever 
present the daily drudgery of the millions of my fellow- 
men, known as poor, the severity of their toil — the pre- 
cariousness of their existence — the paucity of their enjoy- 
ments. And I have worked on in the hope of bringing 
within their reach some compensation for their hard lot 
in a practice which relaxes the fiame after the effort of 
labour, and composes the mind worn by the load of care. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Chairman said he was certain that all who had 
heard this eloquent and interesting paper must have re- 
ceived a lively impression of what a Turkish bath is, and 
he was certain also that no one would consider it unworthy 
of consideration and discussion when it was recollected how 
largely both in modern times, and also in the ancient 
world, the bath was considered, not only as a domestic, but 
as an important political and social institution. 

Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., said they had listened to a 
very able paper, but he doubted whether they were in a 
position to discuss it with the calmness and impartiality 
with which so important a question should be considered. 
In the first place, he would remark that the paper seemed 
to turn upon carrying popular feeling in favour of the 
Turkish bath, without having sufficient evidence on which 
to form an accurate judgment. They were liable to be led 
astray by the popularity of the thing ; it was one thing to re- 
gard it as a popular notion, and another thing to inquire 
whether it was a necessary, a useful, and a safe appliance. 
Science had not yet quite settled what was the exact action 
of the Turkish bath upon the human system. At present the 
argument of its advocates was the great temporary gratifi- 
cation which accompanied the use of this bath. It was true 
there had been certain investigations with regard to its 
action. There could be no doubt it increased pulsation, 
and increased the action of the heart both in rapidity and 
in force, that it increased also the amount of air respired * 
There was not a doubt it increased the action of the skin 
to a considerable degree, so that it was said that a person 
might lose as much as 2 lbs. of perspiration in one of these 
baths. It could not, therefore, be an unimportant agent. 
He thought it was in the highest degree probable that it 
ought not to be regarded as an institution fitted for all 
climates, for all classes of persons, and for people living in 
all manner of ways. He took it that the use of this bath 
must be restricted to certain classes. It might do good in 
some cases and evil in others, and from its nature he 
thought it could not be universally applied. They had 
heard that evening that even in Turkey this bath was 
falling greatly into disuse. As men varied their habits 
the conditions in which they lived must be varied. The 
probability was, that the Turks of the present day are 
different from the Turks of fifty years ago. There mighty 
therefore, be corresponding changes in the appliances used 
by them. This much was certain, that the action of the 
bath was to increase the action of the system, and, there- 
fore, to increase waste. No one could deny that. The 
question was, whether that waste was beneficial to the 
body or injjrious? There was a broad line which 
separated two classes of individuals. Take the three-bottle 
men of the last generation, and the teetotallers of the 
present day — they had two different classes of men. Take 
the man who was accustomed to eating a large amount of 
highly-seasoned animal food daily, and the washerwoman 
whose principal aliment was tea and bread. Take the man 
in the east, with a high temperature of the atmosphere all 
the year round, with a deficient amount of necessary bodily 
exercise, and the man living in our own country, with the 
variable conditions of climate and food, and they had the 
human system under totally different conditions, and it 
would not be said that the same appliances would be 
equally beneficial under all conditions. It would appear, 
with reference to this question, as regarded the great masses 
of this country, that it might be used by the few without 
influencing very largely the constitution of the English 
people ; but the great question to be considered was its 
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applicability to the multitude. He hoped they were all 
desirous of being cleanly, but was it necesssaiy to resort 
to a Turkish bath, and to perspire in this profuse way, and 
to spend two hours in order to become clean ? He took 
it they might be cleanly in their persons, and induce 
habits of cleanliness amongst the working classes, apart 
from the use of the Turkish bath ; and it was quite certain, 
from the expense and the length of time occupied, it 
could not be employed by the working classes. If it 
could be, he believed it would occasion serious injury, 
speaking in a wide sense. As a whole the working classes 
were deficient in food and clothing ; as a whole they were 
deficient in vital powers. In such cases they required to 
support the system; they had nothing to lose; they 
wanted to gain. He recollected in a lecture, given by 
Capt. Galton, at Shorncliffe, the broad fact was stated 
that some men could not afford to be clean. If the skin 
was so sensitive as it was rendered by the use of this bath 
they had immense waste. If, on the other hand, they 
had a less degree of cleanliness, they lessened the action 
of the skin, and there was a less amount of waste of the 
system. Persons deficient in clothing, in housing, and in 
food, as was found to be case in the northern parts of 
Europe, could not afford to be clean in the sense in which 
Mr. Urquhartused the term. He had little doubt, however, 
that for persons living in good society, accustomed to live 
freely — especially those accustomed to drinking alcoholic 
liquors, and taking but little bodily exercise — in such cases 
the Turkish bath might be beneficial— not but that they 
could be equally relieved by stopping the wine, and beer, and 
meat. On the other hand, persons of spare habit, or per- 
sons who had a skin apt to perspire freely, whose appetite 
was generally defective, and who, therefore, took less food 
than was necessary for the support of the system, to them 
it was clear that the frequent use of the Turkish bath 
would be prejudicial. If they spoke of it as a luxury, he 
had not a word to say. It was less harmful than many 
others, and a man might spend two hours in a bath with 
much less harm than he could in seeking some other kinds 
of pleasure. But that <*uld not influence the masses of 
society, and he believed the Turkish bath, to become of 
general adoption in this country, must be shown to be a 
utility and a necessity. 

Mr. Stewart E. Rolland spoke with less diffidence on 
this subject, as he had had considerable experience in the 
use of this bath, whereas the gentleman who had just 
addressed them had spoken in a great measure theoreti- 
cally, but had not offered any remark in disparage- 
ment of what had fallen from Mr. Urquhart that evening 
from personal observation. He (Mr. Rolland) should not 
have been emboldened to speak upon this subject had not 
his experience in the use of the bath been very extensive, 
not only in the East and the West, but also in England, 
where he had watched and fostered, as far as he could, 
this movement from its earliest commencement in this 
country. He would not use the word " bath," in re- 
ference to this subject, as it was a fallacious term, but 
he would look to the effect of " heat," as applied to the 
human form, not only in the cure of diseases, but as 
opposing their encroachment. He had been a great deal 
in the society of the Red Indians of North America, and 
having been elected chief of one of their tribes, he had 
great opportunities of noticing their observances, and he 
could state that a religious observance — and also a social 
and sanitary observance — amongst that people was, the 
application of heat to induce extreme perspiration, under- 
taken on the most solemn occasions of a } 7 oung man's life, 
or on the occasion of an old man's illness or decrepitude. 
This habit prevailed amongst all the tribes of the 
northern regions of America. The wigwam or tent of 
the most simple kind, raised upon poles, enclosed with 
skins, was heated by red-hot stones, upon which water 
was thrown to produce a vapour. The patient was en- 
closed therein and confined there until a copious mois- 
ture exuded from his pores, carrying off with it the seeds 
of disease, and opening the fountains of health. Passing 



from the west to the east he found this practice to exist 
amongst all classes, in all regions, and as the question of 
climate had been mooted, he believed he could state facts 
which would go far to dispel the impressions which the 
speech of the gentleman who last addressed them might 
have given rise to. He found that on the burning plains 
of Assyria down to Babylon, where the thermometer in 
summer stood at 120 deg. in the shade, the bath was 
used for the purpose of producing coolness. By its use 
the skin was relieved from febrile symptoms, and the 
patient returned into a tropical atmosphere refreshed from 
his body having been subjected to a higher temperature 
in the bath. Three days' journey from these plains they 
ascended the mountains of Armenia, the tops of which 
were lost in the clouds, and were covered with snow eight 
months out of the twelve, and the bath was as much 
resorted to during the eight months of cold as during 
the eight months of heat in the plains; it was not 
used as a luxury by the rich, but by all classes of the 
community, and in the northern regions of Europe, where 
the summers were hot and the winters cold, they found 
the use of the bath resorted to in the hot season to refresh 
and cool the system. Therefore he thought the objection 
to it on the score of climate was not sustained. He would 
now say a word with reference to his own experience of 
the bath in this country. He confessed, with as much 
shame as one dare express before a meeting of his country- 
men, he did not himself bring home those results, and it 
was not until they were brought before him by Mr. Ur- 
quhart that he ventured to communicate the merits of the 
bath to the humbler classes of his countrymen, for, let him 
tell them, the inauguration of the application of heat to 
the human frame had not arisen with the luxurious and 
wealthy, but with the working men themselves— with the 
fatigued men, and the exhausted men, and he should not 
have got a hearing from that class were it not that their 
own experience told the same tale. Going amongst the 
artisans of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and other places, 
directly the subject was introduced, an intelligent working 
man said, " I understand what you mean ; the puddlera 
in the iron works, and the men in the glass works, who 
work in a temperature of 300°, are exempt from 
disease which we, who do not expose the surface of 
the body to heat, are subject to." He would ask any one 
to go to the great factories of the metropolis where 
extensive heat was employed in the processes where the 
men worked with the smallest amount of clothing possible ; 
and they would find, to use the pithy expression of a work- 
man — all the diseases were " burnt out" of them. The 
rationale of the matter was extremely simple. When in 
a febrile state, if they placed the bulb of a thermometer 
under the tongue it marked fever heat, or 112 deg., then 
if the patient were exposed to higher heat — 10, 20, or 30 
degrees higher — moisture exuded from the pores, and the 
fever ceased ; and thus the effects were produced for which 
medicines were administered by the physician. It was in 
that respect the working classes would experience benefit 
in febrile symptoms. When animal food was beginning 
to be tainted they exposed it to a high degree of heat in 
cooking, and the progress of decomposition was arrested. 
He believed the action of the bath was in some degree the 
same, with this difference — that there was a vitalising 
principle in a living man which did not exist in dead 
animal matter. He had attempted to reply to the gen- 
tleman who had exclaimed against the use of the Turkish 
bath, because it would introduce luxurious and enervating 
habits amongst the working classes. These baths, he 
would say, had been introduced principally by the working 
classes themselves, and he might mention the fact, which 
was stated by a leading member of the House of Com- 
mons a short time ago, that in Rochdale Turkish baths 
had been introduced by the co-operaiive societies of 
working men for their own use, which were self-sus- 
taining and profitable, and were resorted to not as a 
luxury, but as a want supplied. He would say a word 
as to the question of time required for these baths. He 
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did not suppose anything could be more likely to furnish 
an objection in the mind of many present than when the 
preceding speaker stated that two hours a day was too 
much time for any but idle and luxurious men to devote 
to the bath. This was not a fair statement ; two hours a 
week were sufficient. He would give his own experience, 
not as a resident in London having his own private bath, 
but as having witnessed the operation in eastern countries. 
Nobody would maintain that strength resided in perspira- 
tion, or that the less they perspired the stronger they were ; 
and, although it was by perspiring they became strong, it 
was because there was an accumulation of effete matter on 
the surface of the body and insoluble matter within. A 
certain proportion of the food we take was assimilated, 
and heat was requisite for assimilation, and the most effi- 
cient mode of passing off the unassimilated portions of food 
was not by resorting to doses of Hollow ay's pills, but by 
the more agreeable process of heat through the pores, 
which were the natural conduit pipes of the human frame. 
With respect to the time required for the operation, he 
could conceive that a man whose system was loaded with 
phosphates and other impurities, would require hours in a 
Turkish bath to eliminate them from his body, but it 
was only in such extreme cases that so great a length of 
time was necessary. Mr. Holland concluded by mention- 
ing the benefits he had personally experienced from the 
application of heat in the case of gout, having fitted up a 
room in his house capable of being heated to 170 degrees. 
Mr. William Hawes said there were one or two obser- 
vations in this paper upon which he thought a little 
practical information would be useful. In the first place 
these Turkish baths were stated to be the most economical 
form of bathing ; and in the second place the people of 
our great cities were rather stigmatised as being a dirty 
class. He would, in the first place, relate what had been 
the progress of bathing in London, for he had been con- 
nected with the establishment of baths for the working 
classes from the earliest period of their introduction. He 
would show them how they had progressed ; he would 
also tell them the cost, and leave the meeting to 
judge whether the Turkish bath described to them 
that evening, or an ordinary bath taken at the estab- 
lishment provided for such purposes, was the cheapest 
and best means of cleanliness for the working classes. 
The public baths and washhouses were commenced in 
London about 1847, What had been the result in those 
fourteen years ? They had ten or twelve such establish 
ments, and about one million baths were annually given 
to the working-classes exclusively, at the small cost of 
2Jd. each, including towels, and everything decent and 
proper ; and looking at the process described as apper- 
taining to a Turkish bath, he would ask what prospect there 
was of such baths being given at 2Jd. each ? Then came 
the question — did the present system of bathing answer 
the purpose of promoting the health and comfort of the 
working-classes? He contended that for the working- 
classes the occasional use of a warm bath produced a very 
beneficial effect, and was the very thing to be wished for 
for the class they were principally intended to benefit. 
The luxurious and idle, who want stimulants, could take 
their wine and have recourse to the Turkish bath ; but it 
was clear the working-classes did not want the one or 
the other; and if they gave the working-man a good 
bath for 2Jd. they did more for him than could be done 
by any system of Turkish baths. They could ascertain 
the cost of fuel and water, and all the details of the public 
baths he had referred to. The fuel cost Id. per bath. 
The cost in London was a halfpenny. The cost of the 
whole establishment of baths and washhouses together was 
less than Id. per bath. Just consider Id. per bath compared 
with the details which had been given them this evening. 
It was suggested that the rich should pay the extravagant 
sum of £1 for a Turkish bath, to enable the poor man to 
have his bath at a nominal charge, but that would be re- 

farded as a matter of charity. The best thing they had 
one was to make the baths in London self-supporting, 



and let the poor see that the money they pay gives them 
a bath, because it is applied by the intelligence of other 
classes and the capital of other classes, for which they pay 
a remuneration. For his part, he could not sanction the 
introduction of baths which, if applied to the poor, would 
be so as a matter of charity. If a medical man saw that 
a bath of an expensive character was necessaiy for a poor 
patient, who would wish to deprive him of it ? They 
would be glad that he should go to some institution and 
get it, but that was a different thing to the establishment 
of public baths, as a domestic institution, to which they 
might resort whenever time or opportunity suited. The 
public baths were open at all times, and were especially 
suited for the working classes. But there was another 
branch of these institutions which was equally beneficial, 
viz., the washhouses, and the combination of the two was 
necessary in order to reap the full measure of economy 
from these establishments. The larger the quantity of 
water they heated, the more economical it was in propor- 
tion. If they had two distinct establishments, neither 
could be conducted so cheaply as could be done under the 
present combination. Therefore, whilst they gave baths 
to the million at 2|d., the washing of the clothes was 
done at 4Jd. per family. These were the results of ap- 
plying the intelligence and capital of one class to promote 
the happiness of the other, and yet they made the re- 
cipients pay for the benefits that were provided for them. 
Mr. T. G. Taylor spoke in support of the establish- 
ment of public Turkish baths, and mentioned the personal 
benefit he had experienced from their use in the cure of 
gout. He believed they had a great tendency to destroy 
the craving for unhealthy stimulants to the system. 

Mr. Ernest Hart remarked that although Turkish 
baths might be an excellent remedy for gout, yet that was 
not the question they were met to discuss. If they were 
to credit medical testimony, these baths would be very 
prejudicial to many constitutions suffering from particular 
forms of disease, and therefore they ought not to be 
resorted to unadvisedly. There could be no doubt that 
one immediate effect of this treatment was rapid oxidation 
of the blood, which meant waste, and before they pro- 
nounced in favour of Turkish baths they ought to be satis- 
fied that this action was really required by the system. 
As far as they at present knew, the result of these baths 
was to produce oxidation of the blood and to increase the 
action of the skin, and there were a great number of 
persons upon whom such results would operate prejudi- 
cially. With regard to the external application of heat 
to the body, he could not agree with the analogy, which 
had been set up by a previous speaker, between the effects 
of heat upon dead animal matter and upon that which 
was a living and an evaporating surface, the human body. 
Dr. Crisp said they had heard nothing yet as to the 
effects of this agent in promoting longevity. They were 
informed by statistics that the average of Roman life was 
twenty-five years, and the Turks were, for the most part, 
short lived. In Scotland, however, where it was said the 
people had no great taste for ablutions, the people lived 
longer than almost any other people on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. S. Sidney said they must have been stiuck with 
the objections urged by the medical gentlemen who had 
spoken, to this system of baths ; but there was one point 
which had escaped notice, that was — that every word which 
had been said against Turkish baths — of which they at 
present knew very little — was formerly equally applied as 
against washing when it was an equally strange thing. 
Mr. Hawes had given an interesting account cf what 
baths and washhouses had done for the working classes of 
London. He (Mr. Sidney) was old enough to recollect 
that at one time there was an extreme prejudice against 
washing, and he would illustrate that by mentioning an 
anecdote. A philanthropic lady who had established a 
public school in the neighbourhood of a large manufac- 
turing town, told him that there was no difficulty in 
imparting the ordinary rudiments of education, but the 
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great difficulty was in getting the girls to wash their 
feet. 

Mr. Urquhart, in reply upon the discussion, attributed 
the slow progress hitherto of this system of baths in this 
country to prejudice on the part of the medical profession 
and others, rather than to the apathy of the public on the 
subject. Having had long experience in this matter, and 
having obtained that experience at the expense of much 
time and money ; being also convinced of the great benefit 
the Turkish bath was calculated to confer, he had been 
induced to bring forward the subject thus publicly from an 
anxious desire to impart those benefits to his fellow coun- 
trymen. He called upon each one present to examine for 
himself whether there was any value in this new experience 
which he offered them. Experiment was always better 
than theory. Having mentioned a case of speedy recovery 
from an attack of ague in his own person a few days ago, 
from the use of the Turkish bath, Mr. Urquhart said, that 
knowing these results, what should he be if he did not en 
deavour to impress them upon his fellow countrymen? He 
was very glad to hear from Mr. Hawes what had been done 
in the matter of public baths and washhouses in London ; 
he was glad to know that they adopted a more economical 
method of heating, which he (Mr. Urquhart) should 
not hesitate to avail himself of. Athough competi- 
tion was, in the abstract, a good thing, yet he did not 
bring forward his plan in competition with establish- 
ments, good in themselves, now in existence. With 
regard to the time occupied in the processes of the 
Turkish bath, it would be found that he recommended — 
not two hours a day, but two hours per week ; and so far 
from that being a diminution of the time of the working- 
classes he considered it a saving of time, because their 
work would be better performed. The rector of a large 
parish in London had informed him that on his asking a 
labouring man how he could afford to give so much time 
to the bath? the reply of the man was, because he gained 
time by it afterwards, that he was stronger for his work, 
and more able to endure it, and would work for a greater 
number of hours. The luxury of the bath was one thing, 
the necessity of it another. He might mention that in 
the splendid style of appointments and attendance in the 
baths of Constantinople he had not considered £5 too much 
to pay for a bath of that character ; but in that countiy 
the lower classes united together in administering the 
manipulations of the bath to each other, thus dispensing 
with attendants. By that means there was such an inter- 
change of feeling between the various classes as they only 
read of in romance, or in records of past history. It was 
the exclusiveness of classes in this country that caused the 
absence of politeness, the absence of cleanliness, and the 
absence of honesty. If he had been labouring for five-and 
twenty years to introduce that which was strange, it was 
because he looked for the improvement of his fellow- 
countrymen in these respects — because he felt it would be 
a step towards promoting honesty, a step towards politeness, 
and a step towards increasing cleanliness. Thanking the 
meeting for the attention they had given to his paper lie 
would sit down, expressing a hope that this was but the 
beginning of a more extended inquiry into the subject 
than had hitherto been vouchsafed to it. 

The Chairman said, after the very interesting discussion 
that had taken place, they could do no less than thank 
Mr. Urquhart for the enjoyment he had afforded them. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

The Secretary announced that on Wednesday 
evening next, the 5th inst., a Paper by Mr. 
Thomas Ellison, " On the the Progress of British 
Commerce during the last ten years," would be 
read. 



be present at the reading of Mr. Urquhart's exposition on* 
Turkish baths. Having experienced the benefit of those 
baths in the East, I think it is an advantage to extend 
their use on sound principles ; and no person that I am 
aware of is better capable of expounding those principles 
than Mr. Urquhart, to whom is mainly owing their intro- 
duction into Britain. As a means of preserving health,, 
of promoting cleanliness, and averting inebriety and its 
consequent vices and miseries, the Turkish bath may be 
made a great blessing to the labouring classes. I found, 
them in all large towns in China, and available at an ex- 
ceedingly small cost. It is well that a Society which has 
already initiated so much good, and is every day widen- 
ing its sphere of usefulness, should aid in promoting an 
extension of the Turkish or hot-air baths." 
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Mr. Montgomery Martin, writes: — "I don't think it 
will be practicable for me to avail myself of the honour 
which the Council of the Society of Arts have proffered — to 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS AND PROTECTION ALLOWED. 

{From Gazette, February Uth, 1862.] 
Dated 6th February ', 1862. 

310. C. Calow, Newton Heath, near Manchester, and J. W. Hirst, 
Manchester— Imp. in slide valves for steam engines and 
other similar purposes. 

312. J. Pitkin, Clerkenwell— An imp. in aneroid barometers. 

314. Col. R. Shortrede, Brighton— Imp. in the construction of ships 
of war with armour plates. 

316. M. Henry, 84, Fleet-street— Imp. in obtaining and applying 
motive power, and raising and forcing fluids, and in appa- 
ratus employed therein. (A com. ) 
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318. E. T. Bellhouse and W. J. Doming, Manchester— Imp. in the 
construction of hydrostatic presses suitable for packing and 
compressing cotton and other materials. 

320. J. Tonkinjun., Pool, Cornwall— Imp. in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. 

IFrom Gazette, February 21st, 1862.] 

Bated Qth November, 1861. 
2786. H. D. Bradt, Boston, Massachusetts— Certain new and useful 
imps, in machinery for lasting and pegging shoes. (A com.) 

Dated 18th January, 1862. 
136. W. Tice, 16, Downham-road, Islington — Imp. in gas regulators 
and meters, part of which invention is also applicabable for 
covering various descriptions of metal spindles. 

Dated 25th January, 1862. 
194. C. "West, 2, Derby-street, Westminster — Imp. in the insulation 
and covering of wire, and in the preparation of the materials 
for insulating the same. 

Dated 29th January, 1862. 
236. J. B. Harby, Leytonstone, Essex — An improved method of pre- 
serving electric telegraph cables and wires. 

Dated 31st January, 1862. 
262. P. Scheurweghs and A. J. A. H. De Boisserolle, Paris — Cer- 
tain imp. in treating fatty and oily matters for obtaining 
their acidification, and in the apparatus employed therein. 

Dated 1st February, 1862. 
272. J. Pendlebury, Dukinfield, Cheshire — Imp. in the method of, 

and apparatus for, lubricating steam engine cylinders, slides, 

and other surfaces. 
274. J. Deprez, Anzin, France — Imp. in machinery or apparatus for 

extracting coal, ores, and other mineral substances from 

mines. 

Dated 3rd February, 1862. 
288. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane — Imp. in processes for preserving 
and colouring wood, denominated xylochromic and xyloplastic 
processes. (A com.) 

Dated Ath February, 1862. 

292. P. Gardilanne, Dax, France — Imp. in the manufacture of me- 
tallic wire fencing. 

294. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street — Imp. in the manufacture of 
hard and soft soaps, and in the preparation of liquids for 
washing linen and other textile fabrics. (A com.) 

296. W. W. Williamson, High Holborn — Imp. in apparatus for 
drying clothes and fabrics. 

Dated 5th February, 1862. 
306. W. Campion and H. Johnson, Nottingham — Imp. in ma- 
chinery or apparatus for making the welts of hose or other 
articles made of looped or knitted fabrics, applicable also for 
other purposes. 

Dated 1th February, 1862. 

322. R. A. Brooman, 166, Fleet-street— Imp. in stereoscopic albums, 
books, and cases. (A com.) 

324. P. Shaw, Edinburgh — Imp. in lamps. 

326. W. E. Gedge, 11, Wellington- street, Strand— An improved 
portable thrashing and winnowing machine and apparatus 
for working same by horse power. (A com.) 

328. W. Clark, 53, Chancery-lane — Imp. in preserving timber, 
which are particularly applicable to the timbers of ships or 
other maritime structures. (A com.) 

330. W. H. Bartholomew, 2, Warwick-villas, Leeds— Imp. in 
barges or vessels suitable for the navigation of canals and 
rivers. 

Dated 8th February, 1862. 

332. J. S. Woodhouse, Cheapside — Imp. in hooped skirts. 

336. J. Webster, Birmingham — An imp. or imps, in the manufac- 
ture of certain descriptions of nails, bolts, spikes, and pins. 

Dated 10th February, 1862. 

338. M. A. F. Mennons, 39, Rue de l'Echiquier, Paris — Imp. in the 
treatment of coprolites and other fossil phosphates of lime. 
(A com.) 

340. J. Dickson, 66, Tollington-road, Holloway — Imp. in voltaic 
apparatus and in the production of voltaic electricity. 

342. J. Busfield and J. Eastwood, Bradford — Imp. in machinery or 
apparatus for preparing wool for dyeing and spinning. 

344. L. R. Bodmer, 2, Thavies-inn — Imp. in hydraulic oil presses. 

356. J. Danks, 66, Webber-row, Waterloo-road — Imp. in the manu- 
facture of door mats and hearth rugs. 

348. A. Munck and II. A. Myhre, Berners-street, Oxford-street — 
Imp. in ships' logs. 



Dated llth February, 1862. 

352. C. Bonell and W. M. Spiring, Wednesbury— A new or im- 
proved rotary engine. 

354. W. Macnab, Greenock — Imp. in steam engines. 

362. Captain F. J. Bolton, 7, Bolton-row, Mayfair — Imp. in rifle and 
gun stoppers and oil bottles. 

Dated 12th February, 1862. 

368. T. Coltman, Leicester — Imp. in sewing machines. 

372. T. Spencer, Liverpool — Imp. in propellers for navigable vessels, 
and engines for actuating the same, parts of which are appli- 
cable to other purposes. 

374. T. Horsley, jun., 10, Coney-street, York— Imp. in breech-load- 
ing fire-arms. 

Dated 13th February, 1862. 
380. W. Hewitt, Birmingham — Imp. in rein holders. 
382. W. H. Brown, Camberwell— An imp. in yards, fore and aft 

booms, and gaffs. 
386. F. F. Lawton and J. Lawton, Vale Mill, Micklehurst, near 

Stalybridge— Imp. in the manufacture of flannel for shirtings 

and other articles of apparel. 
388. W. D. Allen, Laithfield-house, Norfolk-road, Sheffield— Imp. 

in the manufacture of stamp heads aud beds employed in 

crushing ores and ether mineral substances. 
390. E. E. Allen, 5, Parliament- street, and J. Stewart, Blackwall — 

Imp. in the construction of steam-engines. 
392. E. Green and J. Newman, Birmingham — Certain imp. in hut- 
tons for fastening and ornamenting articles of dress. 
394. A. Jansen, Brussels — Anew ball for fire-arms. 



Invention witii Complete Specification Filed. 
378. M. AfeF. Mennons, 39, Rue de l'Echiquier, Paris — Imp. in the 
disinfection of animal excretions, and in the extraction there- 
from of fertilizing elements for agricultural purposes. (A 
com.)— 13th February, 1862. 



PATENTS SEALED. 



[From Gazette, February 21st, 1862.] 



February 21st. 
2115. J. Driver and J. Jessop. 
2118. H. B. Coathupe. 

2123. G.Nye. 

2124. A. Lechene and C. Nathan. 
2126. F. Tolhausen. 

2130. H. Attwood. 
2135. J. C. C. Azemar. 



2140. A. Granger. 
2148. S. Corbett. 
2166. J. Bishop. 
2174. C. Pemberton. 
2186. W. Muller. 
2244. G. H. Birkbeck. 
2262. G. H. Birkbeck. 



IFrom Gazette, February 25th % 1862.] 



2125. J. 
2133. L. 
2138. J. 

2141. J. 

2142. B. 
2146. J. 
2156. R. 
2161. H. 
2163. J. 
2171. P. 



February 25 th. 
L. Field. 
M. F. Patureau. 
M. Hart & R. Lavender. 
Ronald. 
Browne. 
Duncan. 
Shaw. 

W. Spencer. 
Harris. 
Taylor. 



2172. T. M. Jones. 
2177. J. Jones. 

2187. J. Hall. 

2188. J. Watson. 

2189. E. Algan. 

2190. A. Saleres. 

2192. W. Campion <fc H. Johnson. 

2193. D. Ward. 

2195. E. Suckowand E. Habel. 
2208. F. E. Schneider. 



Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £50 has been Paid. 
[From G azette, February 21st, 1862.] 

512. C. W.Siemens. 



February 19th. 
491. W. Ashton. 



February 17 th. 
497. G. Turnbull. 

February 18th. 
490. S. Ridge. 

[From Gazette, February 25th, 1862.] 

February 20th. 498. H. B. Barlow. 

503. J. Crosland. 506. J. Dale. 

February 22nd. 
485. E. Lund. 

Patents on which the Stamp Duty of £100 has been Paid. 

[From Gazette, February 2lst, 1862.] 

February 18th. I February 19th. 

431. Capt. A. T. Blakely, R.A. | 386. F. Prince. 

[From Gazette, February 25t7i, 1862.] 

February 20th. I Fetouary 21st. 

389. P. Prince. | 409. B. A. Murray. 



LIST OF DESIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY REGISTERED. 



No. in the 
Register. 


Date of 
Registration . 


Title. 


Proprietor's Name. 


Address. 


4437 

4438 
4439 
4440 
4441 
4442 


January 10. 

„ 16. 

February 10. 

„ 15. 

„ 18. 
„ 19. 


f Miers's Machine for Cutting and Draw- "1 

t ing Ovals J 

Field Register Folio 

Bell and Pratt's Improved Diamond File... 
An Office Pin 

A Gentleman's Scarf 


William John Miers 

James Fox Bland 

Charles Bell and John Pratt . 

Zaccheus Shrimpton 

Wm. Powell and Sons 

Alfred John Kix 


J 15, Lamb's Conduit- passage, Red 

\ Lion- square, W.C. 

Capt. H.M. 76th Regiment. 

Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

Bedditch. 

Temple-gate, Bristol. 

115 and 116, Cheapside, E.C. 



